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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


SLIGHTLY as the a of affairs on the Danube or in Constanti- 
nople appears to have altered within the scope of the week’s news, 
there is an indication, if we do not overrate its meaning, of the 
most important step yet taken in connexion with the subject. 
Not long since there was a talk of fresh “ negotiations,” and alarm 
was excited at the idea of a third Vienna note, to originate with 
France and Great Britain. It looked like trifling. Next, M. 
Walewski left London for Paris, on leave of absence; and Anti- 
Ministerial organs interpreted the fact as a symptom of misunder- 
standing between France and England. This was formally con- 
tradicted; with the explanation, that M. Walewski had only 
gone to visit his master, and that the Governments of France 
and England preserved that unanimity of feeling which they have 
maintained throughout this Eastern dispute. Ambassadors, how- 
ever, do not often, especially at critical times, rush to visit their 
chiefs on the mere impulse of affection; and M. Walewski’s visit 
to France could not be dissociated from political objects. It is 
immediately followed by allusions in a semi-oflicial journal to “a 
definition of the course which her Majesty’s Government are resolved 
to pursue.” The journal does not supply that definition; but de- 
fines the present posture of affairs, and advances a precedent for 
the course to be taken by our Government. That precedent is deri- 
ved from the Eastern question of 1789; when the Empress Cathe- 
rine was pursuing her gigantic aggressions in the East, and 
the Ottoman empire seemed to be on the verge of dissolution. A 
triple alliance was then formed against Russian encroachment, 
between Great Britain, Holland, and Prussia; the King of Prussia 
taking a very decided course. Austria, already claiming large slices 
of Turkey, moderated her pretensions; and although the Empress 
was sustained in her obstinacy by the extraordinary correspondence 
which Fox maintained with the opponent of his country, she ac- 
cepted the terms dictated by the Allied Powers. This is the pre- 

ent, only with a change in the dramatis persone. Russia, in- 
deed, is more Anti-European than ever, Austria more insidious; 
but Prussia has lost her decision and energy, and the alliance is 
now between France and England. The two are enough ; but pro- 
bably they will not stand alone. The intimation is, that the basis 
on which the force of public law is to be restored in Europe, and 
Russia reduced to control, will be laid down, definitively ; we sup- 
pose ina treaty between France and England, which would 
open to the subscription of other powers. This would indeed draw 
an authoritative line between war-making aggression and self- 
defensive peace; and even if the immense military organization 
of Russia should enable her to overpower her gallant adversary on 
the Danube, this barrier to her aggression would be too formidable 
for her violence to break it down, or for the treachery of her ally 
to undermine it. 

Whether or not such an alliance between France and England 
has been expedited by the new alliance, under Austrian auspices, 
between that penitent son of Orleans the Duke de Nemours, and 
his “ Sire,” “Henry the Fifth of France,” it is the proper response 
to such a move. The meeting of the Count de Chambord and the 
Duke de Nemours took place at Frohsdorf on the 17th instant: 
they formally exchanged visits; the Duke addressed the Count as 
his King; and it is even asserted that a restoration of “ Henry the 
Fifth” was arranged, with the conditions of his not remarrying 
and his abdication in favour of the Count of Paris when that scion 
of Orleans shall attain the years of majority. Such a plan resem- 
bles the scheme put forth when the reconciliation was first dis- 
cussed ; but there is no authentic statement that it was actually 
adopted at the late meeting. Whether it was or not, little 
matters: the reconcilement can be of no importance whatever, 
unless it be used as a tool by princes more powerful than the King 
Arthur of La Vendée or the oes of February 1848. There is 
no opening for the return of these princes to France—nothing in 

t country which does not tend to consolidate the barriers against 
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| their return; and if some Brunswick attempt were made to carry 


g | them home with the hope of effecting a diversion from the alliance 


| of the West in the East, the Absolutist Powers would find them- 


7 | selves ey pag of any success in catching England in the 


| hated trap of a Holy Alliance. 





The reign of Maria the Second of Portugal has been abruptl 
closed by the Queen’s death, in childbirth, on the 15th instant. tt 
was an accident to which any woman was liable in undergoing the 
trials of maternity ; and it has never been understood that the Queen 


9 | possessed a share of health which made her more proof than other 


women against such trials. But any change in Portugal is sup- 

osed to entail more change ; and from the fact that Queen Maria 
1s succeeded by a well-disposed youth, in her son Pedro the Fifth, it 
is assumed that the Ministry of Saldanha cannot last, that Court 
intrigues will be discountenanced, and that a better day is opening 
for Portugal. It seems to be forgotten, in this assumption, that 
the government will be carried on by the King Consort as Regent, 
for the two years that must elapse before King Pedro shall com- 
| plete his eighteenth year and attain his majority. 





The reduction of the duties on the import of coal and iron into 
France has been hailed with great satisfaction, partly on account 

| of the benefit which will be conferred on two important branches 
of our own commerce, but still more on account of the sign that 
| sound commercial principles are beginning to take root in France. 
The reduction is considerable: on pig iron it is about one third, 

| on bars it is more; on sheet iron, it was prohibitory, and is now 
moderate; and rails are placed on an equality with bars. The im- 
mediate object of the reduction is to remove a serious impediment 

| to the construction of railways, to which it will supply material 
: and fire-power; so that even the working iron trades in France 
| will participate. Our own ironmasters and coalowners are well 
| pleased; and the benefit will reach considerable numbers of the 
| working classes. It may be hoped that the improvement of the 
French tariff will not stop here. 


At home there is no substantial novelty, but only a new colour- 
| ing upon old subjects. It is probably for this dearth of matter 
| that so much has been made of the educational pageant at Cam- 
bridge, for which the o portunity was given by Prince Albert's 
visit as Chancellor of the q niversity, to show that ancient seat of 
| learning to his relative the heir-apparent of King Leopold. Cam- 
| bridge is the more reforming of the two great Universities; Prince 
| Albert was opposed at his election, in 1847, by a minority, which 
| now joins cordially in his welcome; he has become a leader of 
poe education in the country, and in the course of this visit 
| he attended two lectures on practical subjects—geology and me- 
chanics: educational reformers hail the series of omens. 

A sign is furnished in another part of the educational line, in 
the opening of the Bury Atheneum, with the intelligent speech 
of Lord Stanley, on the use of knowledge, the necessity of studying 

| it disinterestedly, and the generous spirit in which the richer classes 
| may present, and the poorer may receive, such gifts as books. 
| Lord Stanley’s speech is better than “ original "—it is a modest and 
| lucid repetition of truths which it is most desirable to extend in 
| this very day. 

Such feelings and such knowledge are the best counteractives of 
| social difficulties like the continued “ strike ” in Lancashire, and the 
| agitation of professed demagogues, who are trading on a prolongation 
| of the contest, and getting up a “ Labour Parliament” for the pur- 
| pose. We can anticipate no fruits from an assembly thus delu- 
| sively styled, or summoned by its conveners. The working classes, 
| however, will be a prey to these trading agitations in proportion as 
they remain uninformed. 

The Commission inquiring into the Corporation of London City 
comes upon better and more substantial evidence as it advances. 
The antiquated, obstructive, and injurious complicity of juris- 
dictions within the City, has been clearly anatomized by Mr. Pul- 
ling; Mr. Bennoch, a member of the Common Council, has ex- 
a the lavish expenditure and its comparative inutility; and 

as propounded a plan for uniting the whole Metropolis in a federa- 
tion of Municipalities, generally coincident with the Parliamentary 
Boroughs ; a plan also reproduced, in another and a slighter form, 
by Mr. Bateman. The evidence continues to show how prevalent 
is this idea, though it is as yet far from universal. In the mean 
time, the Corporation, at its public sittings, displays a bewildered 
mind, with great dislike to the inquiry, “arrayed or rather dis- 
arrayed” in a veil of professed willingness. The accumulating 
force of the evidence seems to imply that Government will be 
obliged to take up the subject in earnest; and another session 
ought not to pass without a Parliamentary decision, or perhaps a 
bill to give that which is wanted—a Metropolitan Municipality. 
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Che Cantt. 
News of the death of the Queen of Portugal, who was allied by marriage 
both to Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, reached the Court on Sunday 
An illustrious party, invited to dine with her Majesty on the birth- 
day of the Princess Royal, was in consequence countermanded; and the | 
military bands are dispensed with for the present. 

An engagement which Prince Albert had formed before the arrival of | 
the news from Portugal, to visit Cambridge in his official character as | 
Chancellor of the University, was fulfilled on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
in company with the Duke of Brabant. 

On Wednesday morning, the Queen and the Duchess of Brabant came 
to London, inspected the Houses of Parliament, visited Westminster 
Abbey, and returned to Windsor in the afternoon. 

_ Duke of Cambridge has been the only guest at the Castle this 
w 





Che Artropolis, 


In continuing his evidence before the City Commission, last week, Mr. 
Pulling said that upon the whole, so far as he had observed their pro- 
ceedings, he thought the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council have 
acted very honestly, and that his objections to them attached rather to the 
constitution than the individuals. He gave some curious evidence re- 
specting the peculiar jurisdiction and privileges yet existing in the City. 
It is a question whether citizens of London are not exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the Queen’s Courts. If a person who was a freeman of | 

mdon committed a felony in York, it might be a question whether he | 
could not claim the right to be tried within the walls of London. No such | 
attempt has been made in modern times. By charter, they are exempted | 
from serving on juries out of the City ; and, under similar authority, | 
criminals may claim “the right of purgation” by fire and water or 
wager of battle. There are twenty-six Courts-Leet, the “ business of 
which appears to be discharged by persons going about in fur at Christ- 
mas and collecting money.” There are a host of Courts in the City. 

“‘ The Lord’s Mayor's Court has very extensive jurisdiction. Among other 
peculiarities, a femme couverte may sue and be sued as afemme sole. There 
is also a peculiarity with respect to the distribution of property under an in- | 
testacy, applicable to all freemen, honorary as well as others, which was 
taken ry of not very long since. Mr. Sergeant Onslow married the 
widow of Sir Francis Drake, who was made an honorary freeman upon the 
occasion of Lord Rodney’s victory. When Sir Francis was upon his death- 
bed, in 1789, he made his settlements, probably forgetting that he was a free- 
man of London. The widow married the Sergeant ; who looked into the 
law, and in 1826 he raised the question. It was brought before the Master 
of the Rolls ; and the result was, that the Sergeant, who represented his late 
wife, became entitled to a larger share in consequence of his being a freeman 
of London. This case is reported in the Ist Symons.” 

As great inconvenience arises from the conflicting jurisdictions of these 
pee ye Mr, Pulling would abolish them all, and make one good court for 

“Thave spoken of the inconvenience which arises from conflicting jurisdic- 
tions; and I must also observe upon the practical mischief and inconvenience 
of the conflict of local Boards. When we consider that there are seven 
hundred acts of Parliament in force within the Metropolis for the regulation 
of local affairs, it seems absolutely necessary for the proper government of the 
Metropolis that the provisions of those acts should be consolidated.” Of these, 
one half relate to the City. There are probably two hundred charters, fifty | 
in print, and twenty more in force. With respect to these charters, Mr. 
Publin made a very remarkable statement. 

Mr. Lewis asked, ‘Can you obtain a correct knowledge of the rights and 
privileges of the City from the published charters ?’’—“‘ Certainly not. I am 
of opinion that when the City makes claims founded upon ancient charters | 
they should afford every information with respect to the charter upon which 
they claim; but I may say from my own experience, that their policy is to 
conceal their charters, and that their instructions to their officers are to deny 
the public access to them, although I contend that they ought to be accessi- 
ble to every citizen of London.” 

“Can you conceive any reason that the Corporation have for concealing 
their charters ?’’—“I can conceive a reason, and a very strong one. I have 
reason to believe that the charters of London would show that the City has 
committed forfeiture of many of its rights. The City, for example, claims | 
o hold lands in mortmain. They derived that right from Edward the 
Fourth ; and I see that they have a large revenue from rents and quit-rents. | 
The greater number of those rents and quit-rents are derived from property | 
which I conceive they had clearly for the purpose of a trust, of which trust 
they have committed a breach. Por instance, being the conservators of the 

mes, they have been in the habit of granting leave to encroach upon 
the bank of the Thames, and to do that very thing which the office of conser- 
vators directed them to prevent others from doing. An act in the time of 
Charles the Second directed that the river Thames should be embanked from 
London a to Temple Bar, and that no houses should be built there. 
Hundreds of houses, however, have been built, as we all know, along Thames | 
Street ; and I believe, although I am not in their secrets, that a very consider- 
able portion of the property of the Corporation is derived from the rents of 
that vous, Boopenty which has been obtained by encroachment upon the bed 
of the mes, contrary to their trust. The same thing has occurred in 
other cases.” 

Mr. Bennoch has also completed his evidence. He said he has examined | 
the financial affairs of the Corporation, and he does not believe the mem- | 
bers are chargeable with malversation or peculation. The 





ross income | 
he puts down at 355,257/., as far as he can gather; but he has no means | 
of getting at some accounts, and he guesses that the total might be about | 
400,000/. The cost of administering this income is no less than 107,000/. 
per annum ; a sum exceeding the whole civil expenditure of the Federal 
Government of the United States of America. ‘The salaries are excessive ; 
and by a comparison with other towns, Mr. Bennoch arrives at these 
results, 

“ The population resident in the City of London, according to the last 
census, was 127,000 persons ; thatof Liverpool, 367,665 ; that of Manchester, 
316,213 ; that of Edinburgh, 160,302; that of Glasgow, 329,097. The num- 
ber of inhabited houses (which show the area covered in each city) was— 
in the City of London, 14,580; in Liverpool, 54,310; in Manchester, 53,204 ; 
in Edinburgh, 7786 ; in Glasgow, 11,965. The smallness of the number of 
houses in Edinburgh and Glasgow arises from the fact that they are built 
very high and very large, and it is the practice for families to live in ‘ flats.’ 
I have obtained also an account of the receipts and expenditure of the Cor- 
porations of each of these cities, which affords the means of comparing the 
cost of analogous important municipal offices. For instance, I find that the 
salary of the Architect and Surveyor to the City of London is 2600/, ; andin 





addition to that there is a Surveyor of Sewers who receives 1200/. Now, the 
Surveyor of Liverpool receives 1000/. ; the Surveyor of Manchester, 700/, ; 
the Surveyor of Edinburgh, 3007. There is no corresponding item of 
this kind in the Glasgow accounts, but I believe the Corporation there has 
what is called a River trust, the account of which I have been unable to ob- 
tain. The City of London has a Bridge-house Comptroller, with a salary of 
10132. ; these four other cities have no officer of the sort. The City of Lon- 
don has a Chamberlain, with a salary of 25002. ; the salary of the same officer 
in Liverpool is 700/., in Manchester 500/., in Edinburgh 470/., and in Glas- 
gow 400/. In each of these places the officer is called a Treasurer. Next, 
the City of London has a Clerk of the Chamber ; but the other cities haye 
none. The City of London has a Clerk of the Peace, who receives 349/, ; 
there is no such officer in Liverpool ; in Manchester he receives 450/.; in 
Edinburgh, 1502. ; and in Glasgow there is no such officer. The Lord Mayor 
of London receives 8000/7. a year ; the Mayor of Liverpool receives 2000/,, 
the Mayor of Manchester receives nothing, and the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh receives 5147. Neither of these other cities has a Remembrancer or a 
Secondary. The aggregate result of the comparison of the cost of analogous 
offices in each of these cities stood thus—In the City of London, the cost was 
31,7872. ; in Liverpool it was 9865/.; in Manchester, 5774/.; in Edin- 
burgh, 17897. ; in Glasgow, 1075/. The total expenditure of the Chamber- 
lain’s Office in the City of London in 1852 was 4872/. 10s. ; in Liverpool the 
corresponding expenditure was ay 1113/, 17s. 4d. ; in Manchester it was 
6702. 14s. 8d.; in Edinburgh, 665/. ; and in Glasgow, 583/. The expense of 
analogous offices in the City of London, as I have said, was 31,787/. ; whereas, 
in proportion to its population, as compared with Liverpool, it ought only 
to have amounted to 3354/., or a little more than one-tenth of its actual 
present amount. Again, as compared with Manchester, the same expenditure 
in proportion to population ought to have been only 2335/. for the City of 
London ; as compared with Glasgow and its population, it ought not to have 
exceeded 1429/7. ; and as compared with Glasgow, it should only have been 
4187. 

Mr. Bennoch read and handed in a scheme for extending the Municipal 
system to the whole Metropolis. He would divide the Metropolis into 
nine Municipalities,—“ the City Proper, the Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, 
Marylebone, Westminster, Kensington, Lambeth, Southwark, Greenwich 
and Deptford.”” He would divide each Municipality into 12 Wards, return- 
ing 12 Aldermen and 72 Councillors ; these to elect a Mayor, ata salary of 
5007. a year. The constituency would consist of the registered ratepayers, 
Each Municipality would appoint four Aldermen and twelve Councillors, 
to form a Central Council; which would thus consist of 144 members— 
36 Aldermen and 108 Councillors. In rotation each Municipality would 
have the right of nominating a Lord Mayor, to preside over the Central 
Council, and reside at the Mansionhouse, with a salary of 5000/. per 
annum. Ina similar way, the Sheriff of London would be elected by 
vote; and the Sheriff of Middlesex by the Crown. He made some further 
propositions. 

“That the Central Council have the general management of all lighting 
and police, water and sewers, river and bridges, improvements and streets, 
finance, rates, and rents, general purposes, education and charities, under 
the immediate superintendence of Committees, which might bear names ana- 
logous to the duties to be performed. 

“That each Muncipality carry out the various works to be executed 
within its own limits which may have received the sanction of the Central 
Council. 

“That for the more perfect sanitary condition of the Metropolis, the whole 
district of London, within a radius of ten miles from St, Paul’s, be surveyed, 
and no streets be laid out or houses built unless —— of by the 
Central Council, and certified by the Surveyor as capable of being thoroughly 
drained. 

“ That the construction of all bridges or steam ferries across the Thames 


| be under the control of the River and Bridge Committee of the Central 
| Council, and paid for by a general rate; all bridges to be free, but on all 


ferries a toll to be charged, just sufficient to defray expenses and insure their 
proper maintenance.” 

The local expenses to be met by a local rate, and the central expenses 
by a central rate. He would retain the Central Criminal Court under 
the management of the Aldermen, who should be Magistrates ; and he 
would provide for the purchase of the Mansionhouse. When the act of 


| incorporation should be obtained, all commissioners of works to be there- 


by abolished. The charities and trust funds to be held sacred; the 
Bridge estates to be applied to the maintaining old and building new 
bridges, and administered by a Committee. 

“ Officers of new Municipalities need only be—Town-Clerk (a solicitor), 
1000/.; Treasurer, 500/.; Mayor, 500/.; Committee Clerks, &c., 500/.; 
total, 2500/.”” 6. 

Mr. Bennoch says he has contemplated the political consequences 
likely to ensue from the adoption of his plan, and that he entertains no 


| fear whatever on the subject. 


A deputation from the oyster trade volunteered a statement of the 
grievances they sustain from the City metage, porterage, and dues. It is 
estimated that the total metage levied on the oyster trade amounts to 
30002, annually, the porterage to 6000/. annually, What members of the 
trade complain of is, that while these large sums are paid on the sea- 
borne oysters, the rail-borne oysters are charged nothing whatever. 

A deputation from Marylebone complained of the operation of the 
coal-tax, estimated at 20,000/. per annum, on that parish. With regard 
to the question of corporate institutions, there was no difference of 
opinion as to the expediency of municipal institutions for Marylebone, 
but a difference as to whether they should be instituted for the borough 
or only for the parish of Marylebone. i 

Mr. H. Bateman, timber-merchant, who said he had taken a great in- 
terest in the elections for Common Councilmen, but who denied with 
great vehemence that he was a Commor Councilman himself, described 
the Corporation as “a tiresome, worn-out, troublesome thing.” He 
would not, however, abolish municipal institutions, only “ our’ Cor- 
poration, “the” Corporation. Mr. Bateman is in favour of a plan of 
Federal Municipalities, somewhat on the plan of Mr. Bennoch ; a scheme 
of which he handed in, 


The first Court of Common Council of the present Mayoralty was held 
on Thursday. Mr. Elliott and Mr. Bennoch, the two Common Council- 
men who have given adverse evidence before the Royal Commission, 
were received with laughter on rising to speak on business before t r 
Court. On the motion of Alderman Copeland, returns were 9 
showing the number of sittings of the Common Council and the oa 
tees, with the names of those who attended, during the year ending 8t 
November 1853. 

Mr. Apsley Pellatt, one of , 
tuents on Tuesday, and gave an account of his conduc 


the Members for Southwark, met his consti- 
t in Parliament last 
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session. His speech was purely retrospective. He advocated the esta- | der them; and the Thames Police Magistrate imposed the same penalty on a 
blishment of a separate Municipal Corporation for the Borough. third culprit. 
. , —_———_————. % Philip Grinney, a coach-wheel-wright, has been committed by the Lam- 
A deputation appointed by the London Tavern meeting of the 19th | beth Magistrate, on a reéxamination after remand, for attempting to murder 
October, to present a memorial to the Queen on the Eastern question, | his wife by cutting her throat. He alleges that he had reason to be jealous, 
waited upon Lord Palmerston on Saturday last. The members of the | and that his wife first attacked him with a knife. 
deputation were Mr. Francis W. Newman, Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. | Two men, Sullivan and Breslam, have been stabbed at Deptford by four 
Prout, Mr. Nicholay, Mr. Hickson, and Mr. John Wilson. They handed | Spaniards, who were maltreating a woman. Breslam is supposed to be mor- 
in a memorial lamenting that much valuable time has been wasted in | tally wounded. The foreigners escaped. 
yain efforts to negotiate with an unscrupulous and violent power; and John Ralph, a seaman, has been committed by the Thames Police Magis- 
asserting that it is the duty of England to render prompt, decisive, and | trate, for assaulting Bolas, a waterman, and attempting to drown him. 
effective aid to Turkey. It also declared that Austria should not be re- Two women attempted to pass a bad shilling at a public-house in Shoe 
garded as an ally, but as an enemy; and that the memorialists could | Lane ; the landlord detected it, and sent for a policeman. One of the women 
“eome to no more lenient conclusion than that the servants who have | had a dog with her; she appeared to place something in its mouth, and it 
advised her Majesty are not equal to the emergency.” It does not appear | scampered away—it is supposed that she thus disposed of more base 
that Lord Palmerston addressed the deputation. coin. ee 
A deputation of gentlemen interested in railway communication be- The regular November fog has paid us a visit this week. It was of con- 
tween Melbourne and Sydney, headed by Mr. John Macgregor M.P., | siderable density on Tuesday, but not sufficiently dense to put a stop to the 
waited upon the Duke of Newcastle on Thursday, to submit for the con- | traffic of the streets and the river. On Wednesday, however, beginning 
sideration of her Majesty’s Government a project for the construction of a | early in the morning, it gradually thickened during the day, and from five 
trunk railway from Sydney to Melbourne. ‘The line would pass through | o’clock until nearly eight in the evening the town was completely enveloped 
the great gold-fields of the Southern district, and touch at all the princi- in a thick cloud. The omnibuses, for some time, were preceded by links ; 
towns. It might be considered the London and Liverpool of Austra- but finding constant dead-locks inevitable, they gave it up, and the streets 
The probable cost would be 3000/. a mile. The Duke of Newcastle pa pra J ceased. - = pe warning were heard around, 
H i ” ore . cere , | and dirty boys ran about yelling, “ Buy a link ! 
admitted the eer of the subject ; but said that the initiative must One of the casualties of the Tuesday coening occurred in Carey Street: a 
be taken in the Colonies interested. At the request of Mr. Macgregor, | woman in crossing was knocked down by a railway van, and the wheels 


however, the Duke undertook to forward the plans of the line to the passed over her head. She was taken to King’s College Hospital, but died 
Colonial authorities of Melbourne and Sydney. on the steps. Several accidents also happened on Wednesday; but as the 
—_—_—_—_————— orses were walking slowly, persons who came into collision with them es- 
A contest of unusual interest is going on among the shareholders of the oe berm Nae any Bg yy F 
South-Western Railway. There is a large portion of the _ country The fog seemed denser on the river than in the streets, from the absenco 
between Dorchester and Exeter on the one hand, and the Bristol and | of lights; and on Wednesday evening all traffic was early brought to a close. 
Exeter line on the other, without railway accommodation. The companies ntialiianiosealaiatacaeds scanomneminntits 
struggling for this district are the Great Western and the South-Western. r ( . 
Last year, the former projected a line called the Dorset and Devon ; and | & } t } TOMES, 
as it seemed likely to meet with Parliamentary support, the Directors of During the early part nf week Cambridge was the scene of con- 
the South-Western called their shareholders together me May last, pre- | siderable excitement. An announcement was made last Saturday, that 
sented plans, and obtained, by the large majority of 20,646 votes to 3441, | Prince Albert intended to pay a visit—the first since his election as Chan- 
their assent to the construction of a line. The Parliamentary Committee | collor of the University—in company with the Duke of Brabant. On 
seem to have regarded this as a pledge from the South-Western, and the Tuesday morning, their Royal Highnesses left Windsor at eight, and 
rival scheme was thrown out. But since May this majority has entirely | reached Cambridge a little before eleven o'clock. They were accom- 
changed its views, and the shareholders now appear to be opposed to all | panied by M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian Ambassador, and Colonel Gor- 
extension. A special meeting was held on Tuesday week, at Hawkstone | gon: and were met at Trinity College Lodge by Dr. Whewell, the Mas- 
_ bie ee —_ and bg wpe ~ Saturday, a ane Se a ter, and Professor Sedgwick, the Vice-Master of the College. The weather 
ject ; and at the latter meeting, the votes, as announced by Mr. Scott the | was anything but propitious, both on Tuesday and Wednesday: a mist, 
chairman, were found to be—13,914, representing stock to the amount of varying in Sie but permanent in p> trv menenr the whole 
2,050,569/. against the extensicn, and 13,911, representing 2,673,329/. for time, and, besides obscuring the architectural beauties of the place, would 
the extension. Mr. Scott therefore declared that the Directors were pre- | no doubt imprint on their Royal Highnesses a somewhat sombre remem- 
cluded from carrying out the proposed extension ; a declaration followed | brance of their visit, for Cambridge mists are, if possible, even more un- 
by uproarious cheering. He then dissolved the meeting ; several share- pleasant than London fogs. The weather, however, did not deter the 
holders exclaiming against that act, as they had resolutions to propose. | adventurous Princes from making the utmost use of their time. Very 
Mr. Sergeant Gaselee, one of the Directors, said the Chairman had no | goon after their arrival, they proceeded to Professor Sedgwick'’s leeture- 
wer to dissolve the meeting. Then, Mr. Scott and his friends having | room at the Geological Museum, and listened, with evident interest, to a 
eft the room, Sergeant Gasclee was voted into the chair; and Mr. Hen- | prijliant extempore discourse by the venerable professor, on “ Me- 
derson proposed the following resolution— ‘ gatheria and Fossil Edentata.” After this, their Royal Highnesses 
_“ That this Company, having, on the last and on the present occasion, de- | visited the different Colleges, Trinity College, containing the royal apart- 
cided against the policy of making extension-lines, and distrusting the pre- ments in which the illustrious guests of the University took up their abode 
sent weak and divided board of management, deems it expedient to recon- deste tien Mek heen a ated tetenael = Lontaal ten 
struct the direction in the manner best calculated to give effect to such | CU" 8 their stay, had been mspected before going to the geological lec- 
policy, and to prevent any future attempts on the part of the Directors to | ‘te: They now took St. John s College: at the entrance-gate they were 
revive schemes that have proved so very prejudicial to the interests of the | Teceived by the Master and Fellows, in scarlet and other robes, and by them 
proprietors.” | conducted in succession to the Hall, C hapel, and Combination-rooms. In 
rx. Sergeant Gaselee said there might be a doubt as to the legality of the latter are several excellent portraits of distinguished Johnians, among 
the resolution, but it would be better to pass it; and it was passed. After them Wilberforce and Herschel ; but these are.far surpassed, in number at 
a great deal of uproar, the shareholders adjourned to the 7th December. | least, by those in the Master's picture-gallery, which they next visited ; 
The new terminus in Fenchurch Street was opened for public traffic on and after that the Library. The Prince and the Duke then walked 
Monday. | through the courts, and in the cloisters ; everywhere met by an immense 
—_ of U any ony pa of +~ a an it is 
At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, Henry Ham was convicted of rob- | to be measured by their cheers, must be tremendous. As the Prince 
bing his master, Mr. Shepherd, a baker of Bratesten. It came out in Mr. | Chancellor walked along the gravel-paths in the beautiful grounds of the 
herd’s cross-examination, that he had sent the prisoner to pay money | College, admiring and pointing out to his companion the magnificence of 
for him at betting-offices ; and it seems probable thatthe young man was | the new buildings disclosed in some fresh light at every turn, the Johni- 
oe oe ——- at pad ‘the? i dens on —- bag oa ans seemed to forget how unanimously they voted against him in the con- 
time he had been in gaol ree months imprisonment, dating from the | test with Earl Powis for the Chancellorship : it was evident they loved the 
: Prince well for himself, though on that occasion they were determined to 


Nathaniel Mobbs was hanged at Newgate on Monday morning. In a me- have a Johnian for their Chanecllor if they could, 
morial drawn up for the criminal, he asserted that his wife had behaved very | , After the visit to St. John’s, the mist thickened, and the length of the 
badly,—going with other men, pawning his goods, and exasperating him be- | Visits to the other Colleges was considerably shortened. Jesus, with its 
yond endurance ; that she was the first to threaten him with a knife, but he got | splendid new chapel and ivy-covered courts—Sidney, famous as Crom- 
rs of it, and in his rage killed her, then tried to kill himself. Lord | well’s place of study—-Magdalene, for Pepys—Catherine Hall, and Peter- 
almerston did not see sufficient cause to interfere with the course of the | house, the home of Gray’s classic muse—were each in turn honoured 
law. It is said that Mobbs’s assertion as to his wife's bad conduct has been | with the presence of their distinguished Head; until at length the party 
confirmed by other testimony : shortly before he suffered death, he repeated | returned to Trinity Lodge, in time for the reception of members of the 
that he had told all the truth; he hoped God would forgive him the crime | g..04, , five o'clock. ‘TI scenti rs 

he had committed. He ascended the seaffold with a firm step. The crowd | ya at five 0 clock. ue secegtion wae attended by clmest afl Ge 
was not very great, and it behaved decently : a party of well-dressed men Fellows of Colleges and Masters of Arts in Cambridge, and necessarily 
and women at a window, which they had engaged to enjoy “the sight,” occupied a considerable time. At half-past seven, the Vice-Chancellor 
were net eo decorous. | entertained ‘the Royal party, the Heads of Colleges, and the officers of 
Charles Clark is in custody for stealing a watch from a man in front of | the University, at his Lodge at Trinity Hall. Before the reception, the 

Newgate at the moment that Mobbs appeared upon the scaffold. | Prince had visited the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
| Early on Wednesday morning, the party was again in motion. King’s 
Two of the “swell mob” have been produced before the Lambeth Magis- | College, with its unrivalled chapel, and splendid grounds and buildings, 
trate charged with complicity in the burglary at Peckham; but an alibi formed the chief attraction before eleven; which hour was fixed for a 
Was satisfactorily made out, and they were liberated. The notable point in | Congregation in the Senate-house. Before and after this, as many more 
Proceedings was the evidence respecting Mary Anne Stroud, the servant ; | of the smaller Colleges were visited as could be made compatible with the 
be described how the robbery was effected, how she was overpowered, and | other occupations of the day. Of these the most important was the Con- 
ees ie rng te eu, Tazo thee ad frmel on | gratin nth Snat-hone Long, befor on oc, the gee wer 
ouse; she pretends that she Uelieved him te te a “ » Ben © wie come | besieged by an impatient crowd of Under-graduates, eager to secure their 
to “keep her company.” Her evidence was anything but reliable. A sur- | Places in the gallery which by prescriptive right belongs to them. We 
geon found no ane of violence on her throat the day after the alleged as- need not describe the scene immediately before the opening of the gates, 
sault upon her, when, as she says, the robber who knocked at the door seized | °* the almost momentary filling of the galleries. The body of the Senate- 
her by the throat so rudely that he nearly choked her. Superintendent house during the next hour was filled, more slowly, by members of the 
Senate, accompanied by numerous ladies, Doctors in their scarlet gowns, 


considers that she was the cause, though perhaps not dishonestly so, m ‘ 
of the robbery, from admitting the visits of a thief to her master’s house. Fellow Commoners in blue and silver or black and gold, and clergymen 











. Brutality of husbands to wives does not seem to be checked by the recent | 2nd others, all in their full academical costume. The Bachelors and 
imprisonment of many offenders : on Monday, the Lord Mayor sent two ruf- | Under-graduates in the gallery kept up a deafening noise throughout the 
to gaol for six months, for beating their wives and threatening to mur- | whole hour, as is their custom on all similar occasions ; now cheering the 
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Chancellor, the Queen, and the Royal Family ; now expressing their 
approbation or diapprobation of University celebrities in most significant 
style—now groaning the Emperor of Russia, and shouting furiously for the 
Turks—now cheering Professor Maurice’s name, and hissing at one less fa- 
voured. But all this ceased just before the Prince Chancellor entered ; 
until, when he was fairly in, such shouts arose as only Cambridge or Ox- 
ford men can give utterance to. The scene in the Senate-house after this 
was very striking. The galleries crowded with Under-graduates, in caps 
and gowns and bands—the body of the hall thronged with Academicians 
in robes of all kinds, scarlet and blue and black—the Chancellor seated on 
his quasi throne, in his gorgeous robes of state—the Duke of Brabant 
in his uniform as a Belgian officer—the Heads of Houses on either side 
in their robes—relieved here and there by the presence of a colonel or a 
naval captain, and the ladies scattered among them, and on the raised 
seats at the sides of the hall—formed altogether a picture at once beauti- 
ful and imposing. The object of holding the Congregation was that the 
Prince Chancellor might confer a degree upon the Duke; which he ac- 
cordingly did, an appropriate speech in Latin being previously made by 
the Public Orator. After the Duke had donned his scarlet cloak as a 
Doctor of Laws, the Prince conferred degrees upon several members of 
the University, who would otherwise have had to receive them from the 
hands of the Vice-Chancellor. 

In the four hours’ interval that ensued, the Princes listened to another 
lecture, this time by Professor Willis, on Mechanism; visited the Uni- 
versity Library; inspected the Observatory, two miles distant from the 
town ; and visited several Colleges—among others, Christ’s, which boasts 
among the names of its distinguished students that of Milton. At four 
o'clock they reached the railway station, and in a few minutes more were 
on their way back to Windsor. 





In the year 1850, Lord Derby laid the foundation-stone of a building 
at Bury to be called the Bury Athenzeum. The building is now completed, 
and its opening was celebrated on Wednesday; Lord Stanley occupying 
the chair, supported by the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. John Cheetham 

-» Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Edmund Grundy, and other gentlemen. Lord 
Stanley delivered the opening address; in the course of which he thus 
spoke of his father— 

** There is one person whose name is connected with this building to whom 
T alone am not at liberty to advert: but this I will venture to say, in my 
father’s name, and I am sure I may say it with truth, there is no man in 
— life, let him belong to what political party he may, who is more 

eeply and sincerely interested in this great question—the great question of 
the age—the question of national instruction. There is no man more sin- 
cerely desirous to raise the working class in the social scale.” 

Lord Stanley stated, that out of the 5000/. expended on the insti- 
tution, nearly 1200/7. had been the product of twelve subscriptions, and 
that nearly half of the whole amount had been subscribed in sums above 
five pounds, That support for such an institution is a kind of assistance 
which any man may be proud of offering, and which no man need be 
ashamed to receive. He enlarged on the advantages of such institutions, 
and the increase of happiness that springs from intellectual culture. 
Literature and science must be loved for their own sakes. The great end 
of education is not the vague prospect of future rewards, but in- 
creased power and happiness. He took especial pains to point out, 
that the means of such institutions are limited to removing “ out 
of the path of the student, especially the poor student, all those ma- 
terial obstacles which would encumber and retard his progress.” 
Reverend Mr. Thorburn, in applauding the liberality of the house of 
Derby, prayed that it might “ bring down upon that house, to the 
latest posterity, the compensations of Providence and the benedictions 
of society.” Here he was interrupted by the Bishop of Manchester; who 
said he was perfectly willing to pray that the “‘ blessings” of Providence 
might rest upon them, but he could never consent to adopt the form that 
the “ compensations”’ of Providence may do so. Mr. Thorburn imme- 
diately withdrew the expression ; saying that he believed the word “ com- 
pensation” had simply been adopted from some of Bishop Butler’s argu- 
ments. 

The Bishop of Manchester took occasion to warn his audience against 
the dangers of secular education. He was perfectly ready to try that sys- 
tem if it could be shown that it was compatible with religious instruction ; 
but he believed it not to be so. 


care in educating the young, otherwise they would find that institution an | 


ungenial atmosphere. The Bishop remarked on the absence of the work- 
ing classes; referred it to ignorance; and said that the labour-disputes 
are not creditable to either party. 

Sir Robert Peel has consented to deliver a lecture in five or six towns 


of the Midland Counties, in aid of a fund to employ a paid lecturer in | 


connexion with the Midland Union of Mechanics’ Institutions. 


The Tynemouth Bribery Commission has adjourned its sittings until 
the 1st December. No evidence of direct bribery has yet been tendered, 
but there seems reason to believe that the treating was considerable. 

Several candidates are already spoken of as likely to come forward for 
East Gloucestershire. The Liberalsname Mr. E. Holland of Dumbleton, 
Sir William Russell, and the Honourable Mr. Ponsonby, son of Lord de 
Mauley ; the Tories speak of Mr. W. 8. Miles, late Member for Bristol, 
Sir Michael Hicks Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Hope, late Member for Glouces- 
ter city. 

Mr. Walter de Winton, of Maestrigh Castle, nominated by the Judges 
the first on the list to be Sheriff of Radnorshire, is an infant; but he 
will be of age before the “ pricking”’ of the list of Sheriffs. —G/ode. 

The initiative has just been taken for the establishment in Cornwall of 
a School of Mines, for the improvement and education of miners and | 
mechanics in the county. Sir William Molesworth and other influential | 
persons connected with the district appear to promote the measure. 


~~ Tha "Bitiey Board of Guardians, foreseeing that the many cases of 
destitution brought on by the strikes would be followed by demands for 
xélief, wrote to Ype Poor-law Board for instructions ; as they felt that the 
eentral authority} and not themselves, must define ‘“ what extent rateable | 
property within bogey is liable to the support of the working classes | 
‘who are now destitute of employment.” Lord Courtnay has replied for 
the Board, direeting careful inquiry into each particular case. 

** In eaeh the Question will be, whether the case is one of actual destitu- 
tion, Where the applicant has the pecuniary means of subsistence for him- 





The | 


He urged his hearers to take especial | 


self and his family, from whatsoever funds those means may be derived, or 
where he may, if he pleases, immediately obtain work, and so earn the means 
of subsistence, the Board are of —- that he ought not to be considered 
as actually destitute. If, on the other hand, he has neither money nor work, 
and is really without the present means of obtaining either, so that aid from 
the poor-rates is absolutely necessary for the subsistence of himself and his 
family, the Guardians ought to relieve him. Every case, as the Board have 
already stated, ought to - carefully investigated in all its circumstances ; 
and the Board confidently trust that the Guardians will make such investi- 
gation with patience and firmness, and in the calm and equitable spirit espe- 
cially befitting such an inquiry.” 

He also states that the Board expects an adherence to the general re- 
lief order, especially articles 5 and 6; unless in special circumstances, 
when all departures from the regulations must be reported to the Board 
in the prescribed form. 

The Burnley manufacturers have met and considered the posture of 
affairs with respect to the “lock-out,” a great portion of the workpeople 
having expressed a wish to resume their employment if terms could be 
agreed upon. The masters have issued an address, stating that the de- 
pressed state of trade would dispose them to continue the closing of their 
mills; but, in consideration for the workpeople, they are willing to open 
them, on certain terms, at a risk of loss to themselves. They will have 
no contributions sent from their workpeople to support turn-outs elsewhere: 
not that they will extort any promise, but they will stop their mills again 
if they find that such contributions aremade. They cannot hope to work 
full time, unless a great improvement in the prospects of trade take place. 
If a sufficient number of hands return to work, they will open their mills 
next Monday. This address was pretty well received, except by the 
weavers. It is expected that there will be willing workers sufficient to set 
the mills going on the 28th. 

When the Preston weavers met on Monday, it was announced that the 
receipts were 2002. more than they had ever yet been—namely, 2200/. 

A meeting of delegates from various trades has been held at Manches- 
ter, to concert measures for a general combination of workpeople for mu- 
tual support in contests with employers. It was resolved, thata “ La- 
bour Parliament” should be instituted; the members to consist of per- 
sons elected by the labouring classes in the various localities. This body 
is not to interfere with the present trades-unions and combinations of 
working men. 

“The duties of the Parliament shall be to organize machinery, where- 
by support may be rendered to the people now on strike or locked-out by the 
manufacturers, by raising a pat we subscription of the most extensive cha- 
racter; to lay down a specific plan of action for the guidance of the working 
classes in their contest with employers; and to propound a means by which 
labour may be emancipated from the undue influence of capital, and 
— independent, self-employing, and remunerative, without the necessity 
of strikes.” 

The bottlemakers of the Tyne and Wear have struck for an advance of 
wages. A number of “indentured” workmen who turned out with the 
rest have been sent to prison by the South Shields Magistrates. 

The colliers in the Birmingham district have all returned to work. 


Another murder, accompanied by highway robbery, has been committed 
at noonday, in West Norfolk, about twelve or fourteen miles from the spot 
where a man was shot down and robbed by Groom, who was.executed in 
Norwich last year. The person whose ential end we have now to record 
«vas a silversmith and jeweller, residing in the parish of St. Stephen's, 
Norwich. His name was Lorenzo Belia. He was a native of Baden Baden, 
| and is supposed to have no relative in this country. He had two assistants 
| in his shop at Norwich, to whom he left the care of his business while he 
| travelled through the country to obtain orders and to sell his jewellery, re- 
| ceiving payments by instalments, if desired. He usually carried a case of 
| jewellery in a bag suspended from a stick on his shoulder, and several 
| watches in his pockets; and he frequently had a good deal of money about 
| him. Yesterday week, about one o'clock, he was seen walking from Wel- 

lingham to Tittleshall. Shortly afterwards, several persons noticed blood in 
the road, at a place where the road ran between two plantations. At first 
little heed was taken of this. Later in the afternoon, Mr. Robinson, a 
; butcher, examined the spot more narrowly; other persons came up; a trail 
| of blood was discovered; and the corpse of Belia was tracked to a ditch, 
| whither it had been dragged through a fence. The head was nearly severed 
| from the body bya wound in the back of the neck, and the front was fright- 
| fully mangled; the instrument of death was lying hard by—a woodman’s 
| axe, the blade of which was covered with blood and hair. The murdered 
man had been stripped of his money—probably 30/.; the box of jewellery 
had been taken from the bag, but it remained unopened; a watch was in 
| the pocket, still going. 
At first there was no clue to the assassin. One Webster, a butcher of 
| Wellingham, said he had seen a man near the plantation at one o'clock. 
| Subsequently, Webster said he knew the man—William Thompson, a young 
labourer at Tittleshall, who was often employed to fell timber. Late at 
| night two constables arrested Thompson, in bed. He dressed himself in 
different clothes from those he had worn during the day. The constables 
| found a pair of trousers the legs of which and the left pocket were soaked 
with blood; also a shirt and jacket with blood-marks, and a pair of high- 
lows with blood on the lace-holes. They asked the prisoner for his axe— 
he could not produce it, and he gave no explanation. 

Next day, Webster identified Thompson. And two men stated that they had 
seen him hurrying away from the plantation : they asked him the hour, and 
he pulled out a hunting-watch, and replied it was half-past one. This 
watch was not found at first, nor any money, at the prisoner's house ; but 
during the afternoon of Friday he had paid several small debts, exhibiting 
a purse with gold and silver in it. A subsequent search detected the hunt- 
ing-watch hidden in an oven; and in other places were discovered two more 
watches, two five-pound notes, five pounds in gold and silver, a bunch of 
| wateh-keys, and another of larger keys. Thompson owed money to Mr. 
Belia on account of a watch. His character is not good. When the body 
was carried away in a cart, the supposed murderer walked behind it very 
unconcernedly, : 

A Coroner’s Jury has returned a verdict of “* Wilful murder” against Thomp- 
son; and he has also been committed by the Magistrates. A policeman 
stated, that while he was reading the Bible to Thompson, he admitted his 
guilt, expressed his sorrow, and hoped he would have time to repent; but 
when other persons came into the room, he denied that he had made any 
admissions. Before the Magistrates he appeared sullen and hardened. 

An extraordinary outrage has been committed at Warmsworth, near — 
caster, by some persons unknown. Under cloud of night, they smashed the 
windows of the parish-church and forced an entrance ; broke the communion 
rails, smashed the font, destroyed cushions, books, and seats; and pulled o 
the top slab of a tomb in the churchyard. 
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The sitting of the County Court in Tiverton Town-hall, last week, met 
with an alarming interruption. The ceiling was in an unsafe state ; a chan- 
delier had been removed, and a prop put under a heavy beam ; but these pre- 
cautions proved insufficient, for the beam fell, the judge narrowly escaping 
hurt from it. In their alarm numbers of persons rushed to the doors to es- 
cape, and several were badly bruised in the confusion. 

Six boys have been killed, and others seriously hurt, by the falling-in of 
two old houses at Plymouth. The buildings were to have been pulled down ; 
and they had been weakened by the removal of some of the wood-work. 
The boys were playing in the place when the whole mass fell in. 

The inquest on the persons killed by the explosion of a boiler at Black- 
burn terminated with a verdict of “Mansiaughter”’ against William Ies- 
keth, the owner of the mill, and Edward Sharples, the engineman, who lost 
his own life. 

The Circus at Brighton was burnt down early on Sunday morning. It 
had recently been occupied by the proprietor of some “ dissolving views,” 
and all his apparatus was destroyed. 

St. George’s Bazaar in Liverpool was burnt down on Tuesday night. The 
property of the poor stall-keepers was all consumed. A subscription for 
them, as they were not insured, has been headed by the Mayor. 

During the first three days of the week a fog seems to have prevailed 
through a great extent of country. At Stourbridge, on Monday, several 

rsons fell into the canal. Two sisters named Payton, going home, walked 
into the water; one was rescued alive, by two young men named Webb. 
Another pair of sisters, named Reece, soon after walked into the water. 
The Webbs rushed in after them, but were not able to save the two Reeces 
from drowning. The same fate befell two young men and two boys at other 
spots. 





IRELAND. 


After very stormy meetings at Clonmel, and great efforts made by the | 


Young Ireland party, it seems that Mr. John O’Connell was accepted as 
the candidate for the vacant seat. He is supported by Dr. Burke and 
the priests generally. 

The Guardians of the Castlebar Union have again resolved that the 
Sisters of Mercy shall not be admitted into the workhouse. 


P It is stated that a circular letter, signed by the Inspector-General of 
Constabulary, has been recently promulgated, the object of which is to 
check emigration in the Police force. It sets forth, that retired police- 
men, representing themselves as agricultural labourers, and thereby ob- 
taining passages to Australia, will subject themselves to a penalty of 504. 
The alarmingly large number of resignations recently received from po- 
licemen who have emigrated, or intend immediately to set out, has in- 
duced the Inspector-General to adopt this course, for the purpose of pre- 
venting, as much as possible, further emigration. 


The approach of winter has again brought a renewal of Riband outrages in 
the North of Ireland. Besides the attempt on the life of Mr. Graham at 
Meigh, Mr. Hearn, of Drummary Park, Longford, has been shot, but not 
fatally, while driving a gig ; and Rockite threatening notices have been 
served upon several persons. The Magistrates have met in Newry, and a 
statement of the outrages already committed and of the threats of others has 
been forwarded to the Government. If necessary, the Government are to be 
called on for additional police. 

The wife of one of the gentlemen thus threatened, Mr. Ross of Bladens- 
burg, has caused a public notice to be posted, “ to the disgrace of the pa- 
rish,”’ in which she says—‘t Should my husband’s health make it necessary 
for him to change climate this winter, J will remain here to fill his place, 
in order that a cowardly cabal, who dare not say to any honest man ‘ Be of 
us,’ should not continue to disgrace this ariah by such discreditable pro- 
ductions as the letter I now subjoin.” The letter subjoined is one of the 
usual menacing productions of ** Molly Maguire.” 

A rent-charge on lands at Rhyne and four houses in Dublin, formerly the 
moperty of the convict Kirwan, have been sold at auction for the Crown. 

ey realized 4505/, 





SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Samuel Laing, Member for the Northern Burghs, has made a trip 
to see and talk to his constituents. He had promised to deliver an annual 
statement to them, and on Wednesday sennight he fulfilled his promise 
for the current year, in the Town-hall of Tain. Mr. Laing traced his 
course in Parliament from the meeting in November 1852, to the close of 
the session; showing how he had voted so as to give the Derby Govern- 
ment an opportunity of expounding their budget—how he had afterwards 
opposed that budget, and had since mainly supported the Ministry formed 
by the coalition of all parties. But he had acted throughout as a man of 
independent judgment. Summing up the legislation of last session, he 
~ a high compliment to Mr. Gladstone, as the true successor of Sir Ko- 
rt Peel; and then came to bills affecting Scotland— 


The first was the bill for reforming the Sheriff-Courts. After due delibe- | 


ration, he had supported the bill of the Lord Advocate, as reforming the 
abuses of an old system, rather than that which sought to establish some- 
thing quite new. “He had also supported the bill for abolishing University 
tests. Scotland, he thought, was pretty equally divided into three denomi- 
nations—the Established Church, the Free Church, and other Dissenting 
congregations. He could not see why one of these three should arrogate to 
itself a superiority over the others—why one of them should lay hold of our 
famous national institutions, and say that all their Professors should be of 


its denomination, and that its students should adopt its ritual. He valued | 


more the passing of that measure almost unanimously as most import- 
ant towards the establishment of a national system of education. Next 
session he hoped that a measure would be brought forward for improving 


the education of Scotland, which should be nationad and not denominational, | 


Instead of several schools, insufficiently attended and insufficiently equipped, 
he would prefer to see the schools of Scotland united together, and a system 
carried out in the same spirit as their excellent Academy at Tuin was. He 
should like to see schoolmasters elected without regard to denomination, and 
that the parishes of Scotland should be able to afford to every student a su- 
perior class of education. As to combining religious with secular education, 

e difficulties would not be so great in Scotland as in England, for all sects 
Would be pretty nearly united upon the religious education to be imparted. 

e only question would be, what security they were to take for the en- 
forcement of those principles? and he hoped that England would soon ad- 
vance to the position that Scot!and now holds, and that Scotland would make 


corresponding advances to maintain her proportionate ascendancy. 

On the war question Mr. Laing delivered moderate sentiments— 

He had no sympathy with the advocates of a war policy for England, Our 
late war with France cost us quite enough, without our trying to get up an 
agitation in favour of another. But while we should endeavour to secure 


peace, it might become absolutely necessary for England to go to war. There 
is no security for peace in Europe, if one nation, and that a very important 
one, should be suffered to tread under foot stipulations which had been 
agreed to among nations, and so break international treaties, which it had 
ledged itself to adhere to. If any country were allowed, contrary to the 
aw of nations, to march armies into the territories of an adjoining 
power, such conduct must be put a stop to; just as if among five indi- 
viduals in a room one becomes outrageous, the other four peaceable men 
had no alternative but to take forcible measures and make him feel that 
it was as much his interest as theirs to keep the peace. That is the 
case with regard to Russia; for after we escaped the horrors of a 
general European war for nearly half a century, and it was thought 
that the principles of peace might never again be infringed in Europe, 
Nicholas stepped forward, and, refusing to be guided by the counsel of the 
other powers, has entered into a war the consequences of which it would be 
difficult to foretell. The Great Powers gave the Emperor abundant oppor- 
tunity to withdraw from the foolish position which he had assumed. They 
made the means of withdrawing so easy and honourable, that it might be 
said they had raised a bridge of gold for him to retreat by: but he still per- 
sisted in retaining those unjust pretensions, and remaining in the provinces 
which he had invaded; and there is now no other course but to resort to 
war, and to bring the struggle to so speedy a termination that it may secure 
us for another half century from further violations of the law of nations. 
If, as seems probable, Parliament should be shortly assembled, and Lord 
Aberdeen come down and show that the Government had done all in their 
power to secure peace, and that they would be obliged either to sacrifice the 
honour of England or to appeal to the patriotism of the country to support 
them in carrying out effectual proceedings against Russia, he would give the 
Government all the support in his power, as the representative of those whom 
he now addressed. (Great cheering.) 

A meeting was held in Glasgow on Wednesday to consider the aggres- 
sive policy of Russia. It had been called by the Lord Provost, in com- 
| pliance with a requisition; and several thousand persons gathered in the 
City Hall, under the presidence of Councillor Moir. Among the speakers 
was Mr. Urquhart. The resolutions condemned the aggression; declared 
that the power of the Czar should be broken by the Great Western 
Powers; called upon England to render material aid in bringing the war 
to a conclusion ; and asserted that publicity should be given to all matters 
of foreign policy affecting the honour of the country. A long letter from 
M. Kossuth, which was read to the meeting, suggested that English policy 
should be to do something decided, such as sinking the Russian fleet, bom- 
bard Sebastopol, or land a Turkish army at Odessa; and that she should 
exact a promise of neutrality from Austria. 





Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen has appointed “‘ Wednesday in Ember week, 
the 14th December ensuing,” as a day of thanksgiving to be observed 
throughout the diocese of Aberdeen, “for the favourable weather the 
Almighty has been graciously pleased to afford us for gathering in the 
fruits of the earth”’: “but, under the present circumstances of the land 
in which we live, we ought to rejoice with trembling” ; and therefore he 
proposes fasting and prayer. ‘To add to the solemnity, he recommends 
“that there shall be then gathered up, where it can be done with pro- 
priety, the offertory for educational purposes, so earnestly urged upon the 
benevolence of her members by the Bishops of the Church, and which it 
is — desire that the clergy should warmly and forcibly support and 
inculcate.” 


The floor of the picture-gallery in Holyrood Palace is become so rotten 
and unsafe, that when Peers assemble to elect a representative the greatest 
caution is requisite, to prevent disaster. The Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests are about to provide the proper remedy of a new floor. 

It has been resolved to hold a meeting in Glasgow on behalf of Scottish 
“ Rights.” The day fixed upon is the 15th December; and Lord Eg- 
linton is again to preside. 
| Mr. Caird of Baldoon has been selected by the Woods and Forests to 
manage the property of the Crown in Scotland. 

A subscription is on foot in Glasgow for a statue of the late Mr. Oswald 
of Auchincruive, formerly Member for the city. Baron Marochetti has 
been intrusted with the work ; and the proposed site is George’s Square. 

Mr. Hope Scott, of Abbotsford, lectured at the Galashiels Mechanics’ 
Institute on the Sth instant. 








France.—The festivals at Fontainebleau have continued since Satur- 
day, and a large compony, military, diplomatic, and official, has been en- 
tertained. It seems that M. de Kisseleff did go to Fontainebleau, having 
recovered from his “indisposition” in time. He was invited from the 
| 19th to the 22d instant. He departed on the latter day; when Veley 
Pacha arrived. ; 

The expected decree reducing the duties on the importation of iron and 
coal appeared in the Moniteur on Wednesday. Coal by sea may now be 
landed, from Sables d’Olonne to Dunkirk, at 50 cents per 100 kilo- 
grammes in French bottoms, and at 80 cents in foreign bottoms; in all 
other parts, at 15 cents in French bottoms, in foreign at 65 cents. A 
difference of one tenth between French and foreign bottoms is maintained 
in the case of iron; which in pigs, bars, rails, plates, and steel cast or in 
bars, can now be imported into France. After the Ist January 1855 an- 
other reduction of duties will take place. 
| Animprovement in the administration of Public Assistance in Paris 

has been introduced, according to the Moniteur, “ under the inspiration of 
the Emperor.” Heretofore, the sic k poor have been compelled to obtain 
admission to an hospital before they could be relieved : and strangers from 
all parts of France, “ and even from other countries,” have made use of 
the privilege. In order to meet the evil, and at the same time to benefit 
the sick poor of Paris, a plan has been devised of giving medical assistance 
to such as require it at their homes. The plan also includes the dispensa- 
tion of money and food, if needed. 

Turkry.—We have had no further news of movements on the Danube, 
and the main portion of the intelligence received this week relates to 
events already announced. Thus, we have had two accounts of the bat- 
tle at Oltenitza on the 4th instant; from Prince Gortschakoff, and from 

| the military correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. The Prince declares 
that General Dannenberg, who commanded the Russians, “threw the 
| enemy’s ranks into disorder,” “drove their cavalry into the Danube,” and 
| compelled the ‘Turks to withdraw from their intrenchments, some of them 
even so far as the boats. ‘The military correspondent, who saw the battle, 
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assigns the result unequivocally to the Turks; whose steady firing, and 
Minié rifle practice, “ utterly discomfited ” the enemy. It is admitted, 
however, that the Russian artillery was admirably served, “their shells 
bursting beautifully,” and with fatal effect on two of the Turkish powder- 
magazines. From the medical reports sent to an Austrian journal, we 
learn that there had been severe fighting at Kalarache. ‘To judge from 
the wounds,” says the medical correspondent, “there must have been 
more cutting and stabbing at Kalarache and Oltenitza, and more use of 


fire-arms at Giurgevo.” Altogether up to the 14th, not fewer than 1000 


wounded men had been carried to Bucharest ; and there were 3000 sick 


in the hospitals. On the same authority we learn, that the native militia | 


and native medical men were mixed up with the Russians, with whom they 
had been on the field. It is also stated that the son of Prince Vogorides, 
who was married and settled at Bucharest, had been sent in chains to St. 
Petersburg, as a consequence of his intercepted correspondence with 
Omer Pacha, in which the movements of the Russian troops were 


made known. Six Boyards are also said to have been sent to Siberia | 


for keeping up a connexion with Omer Pacha. 

The body of Turks under Ismail Pacha still rested, intrenched and for- 
tified, at Kalafat, down to the date of the last advices. The Russians 
were said to be advancing from Krajowa. Contradictory reports are in 
circulation as to the orders issued to Omer Pacha: one version is, that he 
has been instructed to pursue the war with vigour; another, that he is 
not to resume the offensive. Fuad Effendi, as Commissioner from the 
Porte, has been sent to Omer’s camp. 


There are reports that the Turco-Egyptian fleet has entered the Black 


Sea, and had an engagement with the Russians, capturing one ship that 
went aground. It would seem certain that the combined fleets have en- 
tered the Black Sea; certain it is that the French Consul issued a notice 
for contracts of supplies to be delivered on any part of the coast between 
Constantinople and Odessa, and Constantinople and Trebizond. 

Much attention has been drawn to the Servian territory. The Servian 
Government, it is believed, have refused to allow the Bosnian contingent 
to cross through Servia; at the same time they have refused to permit M. 
de Muchir, sent expressly by Russia as Consul, to remain at Belgrade,— 
avowedly because he had not the berat or exequatur of the Porte. This 
they do in order to preserve their neutrality. 

he Marquis de Seravalle, Secretary to the especial Spanish Mission 
over which General Prim presides, contradicts the report that General 
Prim had a command in the Turkish army. The Marquis, however, ad- 
mits that General Prim followed the armies, and exposed “himself with 
his officers to the thickest of the fire”; nevertheless, he has never de- 
arted from the instructions of his Government. It is also asserted that 
lapka’s offer of service has not becn accepted. 

From Asia we have accounts that the Turks had captured the fort of 
Gumri, between Kars and Tiflis; and a report contradicting that state- 
ment. The dangers of Prince Woronzoff are well described in a German 

“In Asia, Abdi Pacha and Schamy1 are attempting to carry out a plan 
whieh shows that its author possesses great political, nilitary, ard geogra- 
phical knowledge. While the Turkish army under Abdi Pacha is advancing 
along the coast of the Black Sea to the North, in order to attack the Russian 
line of fortresses, Schamy] is advancing through the interior in a parallel 
direction towards the pass of Dariel, on the Tereck. If the Circassian chief 
succeeds in his undertaking, ‘Tiflis, and indeed the whole of Georgia, is in 
imminent danger, Prince Woronzow’s line of retreat is cut off, and Southern 
Russia much exposed.” 

Some of the loaves taken at the storming of St. Nicholas, “black, sour, 
and detestable,” were carried to Constantinople as trophies. 

Sulieman, the Pacha of Aleppo, has succeeded in bringing about the 
most friendly relations between the Moslem and Christians, The Sheiks 
have equipped yolunteers, and sent them to Constantinople, at their own 
expense. 

Grermany.—It is stated as a fact, and at present generally received, 
that the Duke de Nemours, on behalf of the entire house of Orleans, has 
effected a reconciliation with the Count de Chambord. This notable 
event occurred on the 17th, at the castle of Frohsdorf, where an inter- 
change of visits took place. The Count introduced the Duke to the Em- 
peror of Austria; who received him “ with affection.” The terms on 
which the family alliance was arranged are variously stated, but appa- 
rently the most authentic version is this— 

“The Count de Chambord is recognized as the legitimate head of the 
Bourbons and the legal heir to the crown. He engages not to marry again 
should his present consort die before him. If called to the throne, he abdi- 
cates in favour of the Count de Paris, when the latter comes of age.” 

The Orleanists are represented as asserting that there has been no 
“submission” on the side of the house of Orleans; but the moderate Le- 
gitimists state that the Duke de Nemours used the words “Sire” and 
* Roi” in speaking to the Count de Chambord. 

Porrveat —The telegraph brought the news on Monday that the 
Queen of Portugal died in childbed on the 15th instant. She leaves be- 
hind her, as heir to the throne, her son Don Pedro; a youth not yet six- 
teen years of age. On the death of the Queen, the King Consort declared 
himself Regent in the name of his son. 

The deceased, Donna Maria da Gloria, was born on the 4th April 1819, 
in Rio Janeiro. There she was brought up, until her grandfather, Don 
John VI, died; her father, Don Pedro IV, renounced the Portuguese 
throne, and the Constitutional Charter was proclaimed. At this period— 
1826—Donna Maria was betrothed to Don Miguel, her uncle, then made 
Regent of the kingdom. But Don Miguel seized the throne for himself, 
and forbade his Queen and bride to land in Portugal. She came to Eng- 
land, and was received as Queen of Portugal by King George the Fourth 
and the Royal Family. Then ensued that contest in Portugal which con- 
tinued for seven years, and was finished by the efforts of the Quadruple 
Alliance, and the capture of Lisbon by Don Pedro, in 1833. In that year 
the young Queen entered her capital. Don Pedro died on the 24th Sep- 
tember of the following year; and Queen Maria was declared of full age, 
although then only fifteen. But her troubles were not ended. In Janu- 
ary 1835, she married Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg, the eldest son of 
Prince Eugéne Beauharnais; and before Easter she was a widow. By 
this marriage there was no issue; but in 1836 Donna Maria married 
Prince Ferdinand, of the Roman Catholic branch of the Coburg family ; 
and they have had eight children. In 1847 an insurrection threatened 
the prerogatives of the Crown ; and it is possible that the Junta of Oporto 
would have succeeded in its objects had not a British naval force prevented 











| All confidence,” says the Zimes, “ between the Sovereign and the na- 
tion had long been destroyed. The Court was regarded as faithless in its 
engagements, bigoted in its opinions, and absolutist in its tendencies ; and 
it was always a matter of uncertainty how long such a Government could 
hold its ground. Since the last singular rising of Marshal Saldanha, by 
which that veteran politician forced himself upon the Crown and the 
country, he has held the rudder with a firm hand; but several reasons 
warrant the belief that his power is not likely to be of very long duration.” 

The title of the young King is Don Pedro V. 

Iraty.—The Parliament of Piedmont has been dissolved, and the new 
Parliament summoned for the 19th of December. The event that has 
led to this step is the rejection of a bank bill by a small majority of the 
Senate. The first article of the bill authorized the Government “ to con- 
fide the business of the general treasury to a national bank.’ This was 
agreed to without a division, and it was taken for granted that the bill 
would pass. But the reactionary party rallied on another article, making 
the bank responsible to a Senatorial Committee of Finance ; and, on a se- 
cret voting, the proposition was rejected, by 32 to 28. Thus, the Senate 
voted publicly for the bill, and ,secretly against it. It is assumed that 
several Senators, who would not venture into a public opposition to the 
Government, took this opportunity of safely thwarting it. 

Inp1A AND Curna.—A brief telegraphic despatch, in anticipation of the 
overland mail, was received yesterday. The latest dates are Hongkong 

| the 11th, Burmah the 8th, and Bombay the 28th October. 

“* Another war was fully expected at Burmah, and a report was current 
| that the King of Burmah had been put to death. More fighting had taken 
place in the Nizam’s dominions. Mr. J. R. Colvin had been appointed Go- 
vernor of the North-west Provinces, 

‘Shanghai is still in possession of the Triads. At Amoy there is still 
| some fighting between the Government troops and the rebels. The country 
round Ning-po was in a very disturbed state. Canton was tranquil, 

‘* The exportation of grain from Egypt is still permitted.” 

Unitep Sratrs.—The Arctic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, with 
advices from New York to the 12th instant. 

A special correspondent at Washington informs the New York Herald, 
that Mr. Crampton, the British Minister, has had a long interview with 
President Pierce, in reference to the “ recent savage and ridiculous at- 
| tacks on the British Government and British policy in relation to Cuba. 

Mr. Crampton denied positively that the British Government had any 
idea of authorizing the slave-trade in Cuba for any length of time—or, in 
fact, had any other designs on that dependency of Spain than those which 
are guided by philanthropy and humanity.” 

The same writer hints at an Austro-Russian intrigue to detach the 
United States from France and England on the Eastern question, or at 
least to secure the neutrality of the Federal Government. 

Tur Sanpwicu Istanps.—Advices from Honolulu extend to the 3d 
September, and are full of interest. Hearing that “ some American 
merchants, landed proprietors, and other citizens of the United States” 
connected with certain Protestant missionaries, were acting with a view 
to induce King Kamehameha to alienate his sovereignty and the inde- 
pendence of the islands, “ by immediate negotiation for annexation to the 
United States,” the Consuls of England and France*had forwarded a pro- | 





test to Mr. Wyllie, the Minister of Foreign Relations, against “ any at- 
tempt to annex the Sandwich Islands,”’ and declaring that such would be 
in “ contravention of existing treaties,” and a violation of the Hawaiian 
constitution. The Ministers had an audience of the King on the 1st Sep- 
tember, to present their protest or remonstrance; and Mr. Wyllie re- 
turned an answer simply acknowledging the receipt of the document, and 
promising duly to consider it. But it seems the United States have a 
**Commissioner” in the islands, named Luther Severance, and he has 
made a full reply to the Consular remonstrance. Mr. Severance states 
that “ the Government of the United States has never made any proposi- 
tions to his Majesty’s Government to annex the two islands, though the 
matter has undoubtedly engaged the attention both of citizens of the 
United States and of subjects of the King.” It would not be surprising 
to Mr. Severance that the merchants should see advantages in the con- 
nexion, nor does he see any treaty obligations to prevent annexation. 
English and French subjects might still be entitled to the privileges of 
‘“‘ the most favoured nation” ; and they could not well complain of being 
subjected in the Sandwich Islands to the revenue-laws of a coun 
which consumes and pays for so large a quantity of English and Frenc 
manufactures. Neither would it be worth while to disturb the pacific 
relations between the United States and England and France for the sake 
of a small commerce. Mr, Severance contends that the King possesses 
the right of all independent sovereignties to annex his country or not as 
he may think proper. Should terms of annexation be offered, they will 
be frankly considered; but “ no sinister means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject will find any favour in the United States.” The missionaries deny 
that they have taken any part in the agitation. ? 

Bermupsa.—The accounts from Bermuda are to the 3d instant. A pr- 
vate letter printed in the journals says— : 

“We are still in a state of great excitement about the fever. It has 
reached Ireland Island (the most Western of the group), and for the last 
fortnight has made severe ravages. ‘The natives still escape, and the fever is 
chiefly contined to the soldiers and convicts. Every one agrees that this is 
the very worst type of yellow fever. The Receiver-General of Bermuda has 
lost his wife, Mrs. Smith, of consumption. This summer has been extremely 
hot, the warmest remembered, and is still very oppressive. The garrison 1s 
fearfully cut up: the 56th Regiment have lost six officers and twenty — 
sergeants, the Artillery three officers, the Engineers two officers. As tot . 
privates, they have lost some hundreds. We have had five Governors 0 
this colony this year, and expect a sixth before the end of it. 


Che Public Wealth. 

The rate of mortality in the Metropolis sensibly increased last wei 
exceeding the calculated average by 37; but the deaths from cholera de- 
creased from 98 to 72. the 

The Registrar-General has published a supplementary report on 7 
state of the water-supply of London and its relation to the movements of 
the cholera. He shows, that the deaths from cholera in 1849 were pretty 
nearly in proportion to the impurity of the water-supply. heir 

“The mortality from cholera was lowest in districts which have ‘The 
water chiefly from the Thames so high as Hammersmith and Rew — 
mortality was greatest in districts which derive their water from the Tha 








the Conde das Antas from sailing to Lisbon with a force of 3000 men. | so low as Battersea and Hungerford Bridge. The districts of the New Riser 
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occupy an intermediate station. In six districts supplied from Kew and 
Hammersmith, 15 in 10,000 inhabitants died, and the mortality ranged from 
8 to 33. In twenty districts supplied from the Amwell, the Lea, the Ravens- 
bourne, 48 in 10,000 inhabitants died of cholera, and the mortality ranged 
from 19 to 96. In the twelve districts supplied from the most impure part 
of the river, between Battersea and Waterloo Bridge, 123 in 10,000 died, and 
the mortality ranged from 28 to 205. Elevation or depression of site co- 
operated with the quality of water to produce these relative results: the 
mortality of the third group of districts was three times as great as in the 
second, though the density of population in the third (73 persons to au acre) 
was little more than half of what it was in the second.” 

With one or two exceptions, the water-supply and its sources remain 
the same as in 1849, 

We have had few authentic reports of the progress of the cholera in 
the Provinces this week. The General Board of Health has, however, 
furnished a table showing the total of deaths in whet may be called the 
new cholera districts, including Scotland. Since the first outbreak, the 
number of fatal cases in Dundee has been 139, in Leith 2, in Arbroath 13, 
in Dalmeny 2; in Cockermouth 9, in Durham 3, in Bridport 1, in South 
Shields 77, in Tunbridge 2. These numbers died between the 6th and 
22d November; we have had no other returns. 


Pisrellaucons. 

Mr, Augustus Petermann and Captain Inglefield are in controversy 
with the Zimes respecting the propriety of sending forth a new Arctic 
expedition. The Times earnestly 9 to the expedition by way of 
Spitzbergen, proposed by the Royal Geographical Society; and Mr. 
Petermann comes out in defence of it. Mr. Petermann thinks that Sir 
John Franklin cannot be lost without having left some trace; and he 
shows that the remains of Sir Edward Parry’s encampment at Melville 
Island in 1820 were found by Lieutenant M‘Clintock in 1851, in an almost 
perfect state. He thinks further, that “should Sir John Franklin 


have gone up Wellington Channel, he would have reached far beyond | 


the limits of the present search, and would have got into some labyrinth 
of ice and islands abreast of Bebring’s Strait, or further West, on the flats 
of the coast of Siberia.”” Mr. Petermann contends that the Polar Sea 
is more open and navigable than the narrow waters; and he proposes 
that the expedition should be sent “through the Great Polar Sea, on the 
Asiatic side, which, from its extent, can never be in the same way choked 

with ice, and, according to actual experience of the most trustworthy 
dente, always presents lanes of open water.” He asserts that “ the 
whole region between Queen's Channel (the upper part of Wellington 
Channel) and Behring’s Strait, or Siberia, remains to this day untraversed 
and unsearched.”” The chief characteristic of Mr. Petermann's plan is, 
that the route he projects would be East of Spitzbergen, instead of West, 
the route always attempted hitherto. Captain Inglefield, it will be re- 
membered, aspires to command the expedition adyocated by Mr. Peter- 
mann. 





Lord Derby and Mr. Hume, both invited to attend the recent 
meeting at Manchester on the Russo-Turkish question, sent letters in 
reply. Lord Derby said, the state of his health—“ slowly recovering” 
as he was “ from a severe attack of illness,” which for the last month had 
almost confined him to his bed—rendered his attendance impossible. 

“So far,”’ he continued, “as I am informed as to the merits of the Eastern 
question, right appears to me to be altogether on the side of Turkey ; and I 
believe that my opinions, as to the utter futility of the pretexts put forward 


by Russia in justification of her acts of unprovoked aggression, are shared by | 


e t mass of my countrymen.” 

r. Hume did not receive his summons until the morning of the meet- 
ing : though he could not attend, he wrote— 

*The invasion of territory, and the late proclamation of the Russian Go- 
vernment against Turkey, must secure from all independent people the 
strongest feelings on their behalf; and I hope it will be proved that our Go- 
vernment have been consistent in the support of the Turks. If victory is to 
be with those who are right, the Turks must be, as I wish them to be, suc- 
cessful; and it is quite possible that something advantageous to the liberty 
of Europe may yet spring from the hostilities now going on.” 


Three steamers—the Imperieuse 50, the Valorous 16, and the Despe- 
rate S—proceeded to sea from Plymouth on Tuesday afternoon. They 
stood away to the West when outside the Breakwater. 

Admiral Fanshawe, Superintendent of the Portsmouth Dockyard, has 


been selected to succeed Sir George Seymour in the command of the | 


West India and North American station. 
home, at his own earnest request. 
Mr. J. R. Colvin, one of the Judges of the Bengal Sudder Adawlat, has 
been appointed to succeed the late Mr. Thomason as Lieutenant-Governor 
‘Agra. The appointment is not only one of seniority but merit. It is 
said a Mr. Colvin, in his judicial career, has never had a single decision 
reversed, 


Sir George Seymour returns 





Sir Edmund Lyons, in the Terrible, touched at Lisbon on the 12th, 
and after two hours’ stay steamed off for the Mediterranean. 

Namik Pacha, commissioned, it is thought, to negotiate a loan for the 
Porte, arrived in Paris on Sunday. 

_ Count Mensdorff Pouilly has, at his own request, been permitted to re- 
fire from his post as Minister of Austria at St. Petersburg. 

The marriage of the Emperor of Austria is said to be fixed for the 24th 
April 1854. 

The Princess Helen, eldest daughter of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 

been betrothed to Prince George of Saxony. The Prince is twenty- 
one, and the Princess nineteen years of age. 

The féte-day of the Empress Eugénie was splendidly celebrated at Ma- 
drid by the French Ambassador. ‘a: Countess of Montijo, mother of 
the Empress, and the Duke of Alba, w-re present. The Duchess of Alba 
Was too unwell to attend. 

Queen Christina of Spain arrived at Madrid on the 17th instant. 

Lord Carlisle’s travels in the Levant seem not yet to be over. He is | 
now reported to have returned to Constantinople. 

_ Massimo d’ Azeglio, late Premier of Piedmont, is at Florence, living the 
© of an artist and devoting himself to the study of painting. 

Lord Normanby is residing in a villa near Florence, on the Bologna 
toad, which he bought some years ago. 
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Mr. Milner Gibson is on a yachting cruise in the Mediterranean. He 
sailed on the 11th from Malta for Corfu. 

A French journal having stated that Lord Brougham had retired to 
Cannes “in order to devote himself to the care of his broken constitu- 
tion,” Dr. Seve, “ physician of the Brougham family at Cannes,” has 
written to contradict the statement. Dr. Seve says—‘ Never did Lord 
Brougham enjoy more perfect health during the twenty years which he 
has visited our country.” [Lord Brougham’s letters to his correspond- 
ents in London certainly show no abatement of his wonted vivacity and 
vigour. ] 

Cardinal Wiseman is at Rome, whither he retired after attending “the 
translation of the relics of St. Theodosia at Amiens.” It is stated that 
his health has suffered severely from his efforts to establish the Roman 
hierarchy in England, and that probably he will not again come among 
us, but receive diplomatic employment from the Pope. 

There has been a kind of theological rebellion going on at Freiburg in 
Germany. The Archbishop has excommunicated the Governor, and the 
civil functionary has retorted by arresting the Vicar who proclaimed the 
excommunication. 











It is intended by the Board of Works and Buildings to obtain powers 
for the formation of the long-contemplated new street from Chancer 
Lane to Fetter Lane, and to widen Carey Street from the corner of Bell 
Yard to Chancery Lane, in the line of the proposed street.—JMorning 
Chroniele. 

Lord Shaftesbury has recently been visiting Manchester. On his re- 
turn to London last week, he forwarded a letter to the Zimes, holding up 
the public-spirited Corporation of Manchester as an example to all muni- 
cipal and corporate authorities. 

** I am just returned from a short visit to their town, where I heard and 
saw the many improvements that have been instituted by that public-spirited 
body. Vast thoroughfures are opened in many parts; the streets, court 
| and re; are regularly cleansed; pavements are almost every where lai 
| down; the smoke nuisance is in rapid course of abatement; public drains 
and sewers are constructed ; the cesspools that remain will, I hope, be speed- 
ily removed; and an abundant supply of good and soft water is so admirably 
distributed, that in a short time the smallest tenement will enjoy an un- 
limited quantity, at an almost nominal price. The benefits to the mass of 
the poet are quite incalculable.” 





The Gazette of last night contains this notice of the division of the see 

| of Cape Town into three dioceses— 
| The Queen has been pleased to constitute so much of the present diocese 
| of Cape Town as comprises the Eastern Districts of the colony of the Cape of 
| Good Hope, consisting of the divisions of Albany, Uitenhage, Port-Elizabeth, 

Fort Beaufort, Victoria, Albert, Somerset, Graaf Reinet, Cradock, Colesberg, 
| and Queen’s Town, and all portions of that colony not comprised in these 

divisions lying South of the Orange and East of the Ongars Rivers—and 

the territories called or known as British Caffraria—to be a Bishop's see and 
| diocese, to be called ‘the Bishopric of Graham's Town’ ; and her Majesty has 

appointed the Reverend John Armstrong, Doctor in Divinity, to be ordained 

and consecrated Bishop of the said see of Graham’s Town. 

“Her Majesty has also been pleased to constitute so much of the present 
diocese of Cape Town as comprises the District of Natal, to be a Bishop's see 
and diocese, to be called ‘the Bishopric of Natal’ ; and her Majesty has ap- 

| pointed the Reverend John William Colenso, Doctor in Divinity, to be or- 
| dained and consecrated Bishop of the said see of Natal.” 


The Admiralty have revived an old system of tickets-of-leave: tickets to 
| be issued to every petty officer, seaman, and marine, going ashore, signed by 
the commanding-oflicer of the ship, and giving a description of the holder 
and other particulars. Men found ashore without this ticket are liable to be 
apprehended. 

| The putting together again of the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, so 
hastily mangled with intent to lengthen her, and which idea was subse- 
quently abandoned, will cost the country 10,0000. 

The West Indian Royal Mail Steam Company have taken a colliery in 
Pembrokeshire for the purpose of obtaining anthracite coal, the great advan- 
tage of which for steam purposes has been recently acknowledged. 

Mr. Stewart Majoribanks, of Bushey Grove, has given 1000/., and Mr, 
| Kirkman Ilodgson, of Sparrow’s Herne, 500/., towards the erection of a new 
church at Bushey. 

The Earl of Harrington has signified his willingness to join the “ United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Legislative Suppression of Intoxicating Liquors as 
Beverages,” provided there is no responsibility attached to the Council. 
| An “affair of honour” has been nipped in the bud at Plymouth. Cap- 

tain Barber challenged Mr. J. W. Peard, Vice-Commodore of the Royal 
Western Yacht Club; but before the meeting could take place he was sum- 
moned before the Mayor, and held to bail to keep the peace. 





In noticing the performance of Madame Alboni in the Cenerentola at the 


| opening of the Paris Opera last week, Galignani’s Messenger says— Phy- 


sically, Madame Alboni has arrived at a degree of embonpoint, which, after 
Lablache, entitles her to be proclaimed the greatest of living singers.” 

According to Galignani, Mademoiselle Rachel has received a slight from 
the Emperor of Russia. On her first appearance at St. Petersburg, as Phédre 
none of the Imperial family was present; while the same play was ordered 
at the Palace, to be performed by the ordinary French troupe. It is said 
that Nicholas was offended at the inefficient corps selected by Rachel to ac- 
company her. [We have seen something of this in London.) 

Mademoiselle Augustine Brohan is about to retire from the stage: the 
glare of the foot-lights has destroyed the sight of one eye and endangered 
that of the other. 

Shakspere’s Hamlet has recently been performed at Stockholm for the first 
time, with great applause. The translation adopted was Professor Hag- 


| berg’s. 


O’ Donohue, the Irish exile, was so violent in his abuse of England ina 
recent lecture before the Irish Social Association in Baltimore, that he was 
Iie must have been rather strong, 

John Mitchel, who recently escaped from Australia, has reached San 
Francisco, vii the Sandwich Islands. He was to be entertained at a public 
dinner before he departed for New York. His family accompanied him. 

The United States are to have female lawyers as well as doctors. Accord- 


| ing toa Cleveland paper, Mrs. Emma R. Coe is qualifying herself for the 


practice of the law. 





Of the sixty millions of the Russian Autocrat’s subjects, about forty-five 
millions are nominally members of the Greek Church. The remainder are 
of very various creeds—Dissenters, Roman Catholics, Armenians, Protestants, 
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Moravians, Mahometans, Jews, believers in the Grand |Lama, idolators, and 
worshipers of the brute creation. 

The natives of Huahine, the second in importance of the Society Islands, 
have, thanks to the introduction of Christianity, abolished their horrible 
Acori Society, by which the offspring of the members were put to death. 

A portion of the cemetery of Pére la Chaise is to be set apart for the in- 
terment of Mussulmans. 

The Norwegian Government have begun to persecute the Mormons, con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of the bishops and clergy. 

A member of the Western Australian Legislature has made a motion 
to prevent “the further infusion of Roman Catholic girls into the colony.” 

The Emperor of Hayti has decreed that Protestant Bibles, Testaments, and 
other books, shall be admitted into his island free of duty. 

A functionary in Flanders has come into a fine fortune. He married an 
Englishwoman, who had left the Protestant religion for the Roman Catholic. 
A relative of the woman died recently; she was also a Catholic convert; she 
left her fortune equally between the Protestant and Catholic members of her 
family. It turned out that the Fleming’s wife was the on/y Catholic mem- 
ber, and her share is 3,000,000 francs—at least so says Galignani. 

The French Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, has 
nominated commissioners, to be presided over by himself, to report on the 
best mode of establishing regularity and security in railway travelling. 

An electric telegraph is at work between San Francisco and San José. 

The King of Sardinia has authorized by decree the erection of vast build- 
ings at Turin as dwellings for the labouring classes. 

It is calculated that an organ capable of filling the vast expanse of the 
new Crystal Palace would occupy an area of 5400 feet, would require a depth 
of 50 feet, and an altitude from the ground of 140 feet. tt would cost 
25,0000. 

The receipts of, the customs and indirect taxes of France steadily augment. 
In October this year they were 983,764 franes more than in 1852, and 
2,140,615 francs more than in 1851. 

The revenue of the United States Government for the year ending 30th 
June was 61,337,574 dollars; there was a surplus on the former year of 
14,632,136 dollars ; total, 75,969,710 dollars. The expenditure, including 
the redemption of more than ten millions of debt, was only 54,026,818 
dollars. 

On the 20th November 1847, there were 18,119 depositors in the Marylebone 
Savings-bank, and 301,663/. invested ; at the same date this year the totals 
were respectively 23,308 and 367,973/. 

Provisions have risen to an enormous price at Florence. Three or four 
years ago the bread that now costs 13 pauls could be had for 7; wine is three 
times the price it was, and oil more than double. 

It is reported from Teneriffe that the cochineal crop has been damaged. 

Mr. Drabble, who went to Paraguay, apparently at the instance of the 
Manchester Commercial Association, to inquire into the capabilities of the 
— for the growing of cotton, has reported that there is abundant fa- 
cility for the extension of the growth of good cotton, though the want of 
labour will be a great obstacle, but not insurmountable. 


Messrs. A. B. Savory and Sons warn the public, through the Times, of the 
circulation of sovereigns that have been filed at the edges and then remilled. 
The value is thus reduced from ls, 7d. to 2s. 7d. each. 

A woman annoyed the passengers in Oxford Street, Manchester, by beg- 
ging, with an infant under her cloak, muffled x* shield it from the sharp 
weather. She was ruthlessly arrested—the ‘“‘baby’’ turned out to be a 
bundle of shavings and rags. 

The first mate and four seamen of the British ship Liverpool have arrived 
at New Orleans; the master, his wife, a lady passenger, and thirteen sea- 
men, having perished by the foundering of the ship while on her voyage 
from Shields to New York. 

Within the last eighteen months, no fewer than forty foxes have been 
found dead in the vicinities Northward of Aberystwith, having died from 
the mange. The complaint seems to be rapidly spreading.— Welshman. 


The last cargo of convicts to Van Diemen’s Land was landed at Hobart 
Town on the 3lst of May; when the Hobart Town Gazette notified that 
henceforth transportation would cease to that country. 

Constantinople has thirteen newspapers, Smyrna six, and Alexandria one ; 
Servia has eight, Wallachia and Moldavia four between them. 

The New York Exhibition is to be kept open during the winter. 

There have been repeated shocks of earthquake at Athens. The alarm of 
the inhabitants came toa climax on the 7th of this month, the festival of 
St. Demetrius ; when the city was to be destroyed—according to the story 
of a boy, who was warned in an olive wood by St. Demetrius himself, who 
directed him to tell the inhabitants to fly. However, the fatal shock was 
postponed, for the 7th passed without the calamity. 

The remains of an antique villa have been discovered on the banks of the 
Sarno, between Acerno and Scafati. The house contained ten rooms; and in 
it were found two human skeletons, a male and female, the skeleton of a 
bird, and a bronze implement of agriculture. The architecture of the house 
bears no resemblance to that of Herculaneum or Pompeii. During the last 
excavations made at Pompeii, several human skeletons and one of a dog were 
discovered pressed one upon the other. Two gold rings ornamented with 
cameos were found on the fingers of the left hand of one of the skeletons. 

News has come from Valparaiso of the arrival of the master and doctor of 
the brig Chatham, of San Francisco, in the British brig Caroline Hort, Hort 
master. Mr. Snow, the master of the Chatham, gave a singular narrative. 
He left San Francisco in September i852, on a trading voyage in the South 
Seas. After visiting the Marquesas, Society, and Harvey groups, the ship 
was on her return to San Francisco, when, on the 5th of January, she was 
lost on a low sand island, hitherto unknown to mariners. There were armed 
natives on shore. The people of the Chatham were doubtful of their inten- 
tions ; but on the master’s landing, he was kissed and caressed—the savages 
had never seen a White man before. However, they knew how to rifle the 
wreck and the crew. The men passed a wretched night, fearing they were to 
be butchered. Next day they were mustered; had spears given them, and 
were marched away, to be sacrificed, as they thought : but they were merely 
drilled. They discovered that the natives looked upon them as superior 
beings. The food was scanty, and that only cocoa-nuts and fish, as no vege- 
tables grew on the island. A boat was constructed out of the wreck; and 
after one failure, the master and three others gained Humphrey’s Island, on 
the 26th March. Two hands refused to go further in the boat; so Mr. Snow 
waited there till the 10th August, when the Caroline Hort touched at the 
island. He reports that the natives of the new island had began to use the 
mariners ill when he came away, food becoming scarce. The Valparaiso 
Herald adds that the island abounds in pearl-shell; and Captain Hort ob- 


tained a promise from Mr. Snow to keep the locality secret till Hort had time 
to obtain the first harvest of shell. 











POSTSCRIPT. : 


A Court and Privy Council were held at Windsor aang afternoon. 
At the Council, Parliament was ordered to be further prorogued from 
Tuesday the 29th instant, until the 3d January 1854, At the Court, Sir 
Hen illiams Wynn, on his return from his mission to Denmark, and 
the Honourable William Temple, on his return from Naples, were pre- 
sented to the Queen. Lord Aberdeen, Lord Granville, and Mr. Charles 
Villiers, had audiences of the Queen. Captain 8. B. Lakeman, Com- 
mandant of the Waterkloof Rangers at the Cape of Good Hope, was pre- 
sented to the Queen, and was knighted by her Majesty. 

The Court leaves Windsor for Shene today. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, have gone into 
mourning for eight weeks from the 22d instant, for the late Queen of 
Portugal. ’ : me 

Telegraphic despatches from the East contain little in addition to what 
is already known. We have a brief intimation from Odessa, 13th in- 
stant, that “a division of the Russian fleet, consisting of three line-of- 
battle ships, five frigates, and several steamers, went out from Sebastopol 
as soon as Turkish men-of-war appeared in the Black Sea.” 

We also hear from Constantinople, that General Baraguay d’ Hilliers 
arrived there on the 15th; and that “the Russians had attacked Chefkatil 
(St. Nicholas) in Asia, by land and sea, but were repulsed five times. A 
Russian steamer, with 1500 men on board, was stranded: twenty-five of 
the crew were saved by the Turks, and brought to Constantinople as pri. 
soners of war.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle informs us, on the 
authority of letters from Frohsdorf, that on gem, Se the Count de 
Chambord and the Duke de Nemours dined with the Emperor of Austria 
at the palace of Schénbrunn. Gencrals Changarnier, De Lamoriciére, and 
Bedeau, having been specially informed by orders of the Duke de Nemours 
of the “fusion,” have written letters approving highly of that step, and 
declaring their entire satisfaction and adhesion. 

Several steam-frigates, which were laid up in ordinary at Toulon, haye 
been ordered into commission as quickly as possible. 

Lord Malmesbury, who has been in Paris some days, has received an 
invitation to visit the Emperor at Fontainebleau ; which has necessarily 
compelled his Lordship to postpone his return to England a short time 
longer.—Standard, Noy. 25, 





A meeting was held in the Town-hall of Southwark last night,—Mr, 
Pritchard, High Bailiff, in the chair,—to consider the question of corpo- 
rate reform, and to appoint a deputation to lay the views of the meeting 
before the Royal Commissioners. Two resolutions were passed,—one, that 
corporate institutions ought to be maintained, with improvements suitable 
to the exigencies of the present time ; the other, that the whole Parliament- 
ary Borough of Southwark should be incorporated with the City of Lon- 
don. Amendments to these resolutions were proposed, objecting to incor- 
poration with the City of London: but they met with no support. 
letter from Sir William Molesworth, whom Ministerial duties prevented 
from attending, assured the meeting, that, as one of their representatives, 
he would be “ happy to coéperate with them in endeavouring to obtain 
for Southwark a just and proper share in the advantages of corporate in- 
stitutions.” A Committee was formed to select the persons to be ex- 
amined by the Commission. 

At a sitting on Thursday, the Town-Council of Dundee resolved that 
an address should be presented to the Queen praying that all administra- 
tive business connected with Scotland should be “intrusted to the ma- 
nagement of a Secretary of State.” 


Our attention has been directed to the following correction of our sur- 
mise, last week, on the subject of the Brevet: it occurs at the close of a 
letter by Colonel Thompson, in the Morning Advertiser— 

“ The respected editor of the Spectator appears to have fallen into a mis- 
conception, natural to one who does not readily assume the existence of evil. 
The complaint was not that a Brevet was made to stop ee at a cer- 
tain officer, but the much more substantial thing, that he was the first on 
the list of, in round numbers, a hundred and forty officers whose turn had 
come for promotion, and was left out. There is all the difference between 
stopping at the end of the first chapter of Genesis, and reading the second 
chapter with the omission of the first verse.” 


Although there was no advance in prices at Mark Lane yesterday, there 
seems to be a general impression that they have not yet reached the cul- 
minating point. Wheat is now nearly double what it was a twelvemonth 
ago; and yet our imports of foreign grain and flour have fallen off lately, 
instead of increasing, as might reasonably have been anticipated. During 
the month ending the 5th instant, we imported 425,866 quarters of wheat 
and 302,355 hundredweight of flour; during the previous month our im- 
ports amounted to 468,000 quarters of wheat and 463,545 hundredweight 
of flour. The obvious inference is that France and Italy are offering 
higher prices to the foreign grain-merchant than England has yet done, 
and these markets are of course preferred. The latest accounts from 
France say that her imports up to the present time have supplied little 
more than one-third of the estimated deficiency of the French harvest of 
1853. If that be correct, we may lay our account with high prices till 
spring; nor is it quite certain that they will even then recede much. 
Many persons fancied that a favourable seed-time would make some 1m- 
pression on Mark Lane ; but it has merely prevented a further specula- 
tive advance, by lessening the chances of a deficient harvest next year. 
The only thing that could bring down prices permanently would be satis- 
factory evidence—were that attainable—of our supplies of grain being 
large enough to last till next crop be ready for consumpticn. One ot 
the most obvious results of a very favourable seed-time is to diminish 
these supplies in the first instance. On the most moderate calc ulation, 
the increased quantity of wheat used for seed this autumn, as —_— 
with last year, cannot be much less than a million quarters,—in — 
words, about as much as all we have imported from abroad for the las 
two months. 


The Attorney-General, on the part of the Honourable Francis Scott and 


other gentlemen connected with the South-Western Railway Company, ap- 
for a rule calling upon the 
al information should not 


plied to the Court of Queen’s Bench, yesterday, f¢ 
publisher of the Zimes to show cause why a crimin 
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be filed against him for a libel published in the Zimes on Tuesday last. The 
particulars of the libel were not stated; for the Court, interrupting the At- 
torney-General, reminded him that it is contrary to ancient custom to grant 
rules for criminal information on the last day of term. On this ground the 
rule was refused. 

Mr. Hayward, the Queen's 1, was ¢ to Berlin to exa- 
mine Miss Wagner and her father in the cause of Lumley versus Gye. Yes- 
terday, Sir Frederick Thesiger stated the result to the Court of Queen's 
Rench. It appears that Miss Wagner had refused to be examined except in 
the presence of a Prussian Judge; who insisted on Prussian forms, and other- 
wise interfered. The counsel on both sides objected to this, and so Miss 
Wagner’s evidence has not been taken at all. Sir Frederick now moved for 
a rule to show cause why a commission should not issue to the Royal Court 
of Berlin for the examination of the Wagners. Rule granted. 





A half-built house in the Maldon Road, Kentish Town, intended for a 
tavern, fell down yesterday with a crash, while the workmen were on the 
scaffolding: three were carried to the University College Hospital with 
serious hurts, and five were sent to their homes. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay APTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market continues to show a strong tendency to im- 
provement; which has been this week augmented from a belie? that a 
suspension of hostilities on the Danube was probable during the winter 
months. Money has been more in demand both in the Stock Exchange 
and out of doors. This, added to some loans recalled by the East India 
Company, produced a temporary reaction of } per cent in the Funds on Wed- 
nesday ; when Consols, which on the day before had reached 95}, declined 
to 954}. Yesterday public investments caused a full recovery. It tran- 
spired early in the week that the rate of the St. Petersburg exchange was 
still adverse to — : subsequent accounts from Odessa, of the 11th in- 
stant, report a sudden reaction of 4 percent in the rate. It is presumed this 
will influence the St. Petersburg exchange, and will probably prevent some 
of the remittances of gold from England, previously contemplated. On 
Tuesday it was stated that Messrs. Baring were remitting 300,000/. to St. 
Petersburg, believed to be on account of the Russian Government. The ship- 
ments by other houses amounted to about 80,000/., and large insurances con- 
tinue to be made for further shipments. The Bank of France is expected 
shortly to increase their rate of discount to 5 md cent, owing to the demand 
for specie. Gold continues to arrive in London from Australia and New 
York. The proprietors of the 3,662,784/. South Sea Stock due on the 5th of 
January have felt much displeasure that their claims cannot be arranged, 
owing to the Directors not having been successful in the last session of Par- 
liament in obtaining an act. The bill was thrown out because it contained a 
plan for converting the concern into a trust company. It isargued that this 
should have been introduced in a separate bill. An application in a similar 
form is to be made next session, and fears are entertained that it will meet 
with renewed opposition, and be severely felt by those proprietors who wish 
payment for their Stock. Today the French prices were quoted } better ; 
and Consols, which were dull this morning at 953 } have since improved, 
closing at 953 4 for Money and Account. nk and India Stoeks have not 
— during the week. Exchequer Bills have been ls, higher; they are 
now 5 8 pm. 

Foreign Stocks have been steady in most instances, and little alteration 
has occurred throughout the week. Buenos Ayres has improved 3; closing 
today at 63 6. Mexican and Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents are 1 better. 
Portuguese is 1 lower; ascribed to the announcement on Monday of the 
death of the Queen of Portugal. 

Railways have been tolerably well supported. The highest prices were 
obtained on age Great Western then realized 83} 4}; London and 
North-Western, 103} 4}, and Midland, 633 4}. A reaction which occurred 
on Wednesday was yesterday partly regained, and at the close the difference 
in some of the leading lines compared with last Saturday's was to the fol- 
lowing extent. Increase—Great Northern, 1/. 10s.; Edinburgh and Glas- 

w, Great Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, Norfolk, North British, and 

ttish Midland, 1/.; Caledonian, 15s.; Aberdeen, London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, and South Wales, 10s.; London and North-Western, and Mid- 
land, 5s. Decrease—London and South-Western, 1/.; York and North Mid- 
land, 10s. The improvement in Foreign Shares has been—Northern of 
France, Paris and Strasbourg, Rouen and Havre, Royal Danish, and West 
Flanders, 10s.; Paris and Lyons, 7s. 6¢. Sambre and Meuse has declined 
10s. Today there has been a slight improvement in the English and Fo- 
reign Shares. Accounts from Brussels on Tuesday stated that the Luxem- 
bourg line is to extend to the French frontier, and be there connected with 
the Metz branch of the Paris and Strasbourg Railway, and traffic arranged 
between the two companies. 





Saturpay, Twetve o’Cioeck. 

The English Funds are again in demand, and Consols have been 96 buyers ; 
they are now 954 6 for both Money and Account. Exchequer Bills 5 8 prem. 
The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a small decrease of 36,756/. 
Foreign Stocks are steady; but Chilian has improved 1, being now 101 3. 
Railways a no particular feature; the bargains recorded have been 
these—Ca! edonian, 57; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 67}; London and North- 
Western, 1033; North British, 31; South Wales, 34; York and North Mid- 


J 









8 per Ceat Consols .......+ 95] 6 Danish 3 per Cents......... 813 
Ditto for Account .........+ 953 6 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 63 4 
8 per Cent Reduced ........ 943 Ditto 4 per Cents........... 944 54 
NE inet teasennnes 965 Mexican 3 per Cents «...... 25 4 
Leng Annuities ..........++ 54 5-16 | Peruvian 4} per Cents....... 713 
7 1 peneenpesseoen 217 18 Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents.. 49 51 
Exchequer Bills ...........+ 58 Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 40 2 
I ic chixncckuncuow’ 250 3 Russian 5 per Cents ....... lll 13 
ustrian 5 per Cents ........ 93 5 Ditto 44 per Cents . oe OD 
razilian 5 per Cents ....... 97 9 Spanish 3 per Cents 46 
Belgian 44 per Cents + 946 Ditto Deferred ..... 22 
Chilian 6 per Cents . . 13 Sardinian 5 per Cents . 9143 





Danish 5 per Cents snitelvys *) 102 4 | Swedish 4 per Cents... 


Che Cheatres. 

_ There is no more pleasant spectacle on a stage, than that of two actors, 
different in their style, thoroughly conversant with each other’s pecu- 
liarities, and working with a sort of instinctive sympathy that leads to a 
mutual display of talent. Every one knows the value of Mr. and Mrs, 

eeley when yoked together in one farce. There is such harmony, with 
such a difference : the penetrating sharpness on the one side, and the 
unctuous stolidity on the other, become doubly effective by the contrast. 

At the Lyceum we now have constantly before us a similar instance of 
combined variety in the constant juxtaposition of Mr. Charles Mathews and 
Mr. Frank Matthews—Mr. Mathews with one T, and Mr. Matthews with 
two. The Nice Firm, with its complex detail of legal blunders, is less 
striking to the general public from the ingenuity with which very peculiar 
materials are worked into dramatic form, than for their two imperso- 











nations of professional irregularity, so thoroughly dissimilar at their 
starting-points, so dreadfully coincident at their goal. Another con- 
junction equally effective takes place in the Bachelor of Arts, the novelty 
of the present week. This is an English adaptation of On demande un 
Gouverneur, a piece in which M. Fechter made one of his great hits some 
six months ago. The leading character is a ruined libertine, in whom 
the principle of honour is not extinct, and who being chosen by a gentle- 
man as the tutor of his son, chivalrously rewards the confidence reposed in 
him by defending the honour and safety of his benefactor’s family against 
two unprincipled assailants. This personage is one of those largely- 
drawn figures who unite contending elements, and of whom we have so 
good a specimen in the Fils de Famille, He has not quite thrown aside 
the habits of a roué; his sense of honour is keen ; his courage is cool and 
determined ; and the career through which he has passed has given him 
much experience of the worst side of human nature. n elabo- 
rating this part, which is more weighty than those that gene- 
rally fall to his lot, Mr. C. Mathews greatly distinguishes himself, 
particularly on that side of the character which consists in a calm 
feeling of superiority over his contemptible adversaries. One of these 
is a usurer, in possession of a forged bill, fatal to the honour of 
the family in which the tutor is engaged ; and the scenes in which he 
is tricked out of the document, which in his hands is an instrument of 
torture, are the best in the piece, partly on account of the efficient con- 
trast to which we have referred: it is so obvious that the low cunning 
of the usurer will prove no match for the consummate tact of the accom- 
plished man of the world, the relative positions of the winning and losing 

lotters being set forth almost to perfection. We say “almost,” because 

r. F. Matthews has a tendency to exaggerated grimace, which might be 
repressed with advantage. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

That idol of the Parisian populace a ‘‘ gamin,” with mischievous pro- 
pensities and a good heart, has once more been set up at the Variétés, on 
the occasion of Mademoiselle Déjazet’s appearance at that house. The 
piece is entitled Les Trois Gamins, and is as commonplace as possible ; but 
pe ——s of Mademoiselle Déjazet as one of the three creates immense 

elight. 





ORATORIO MUSIC. 

In the performance of Samson by the Sacred Harmonic Society, last 
evening, the new feature was the appearance of Madame Viardot Garcia ; 
who sang the music of the part of Micah, and showed bow much a performer 
of genius can do with things which in inferior hands appear of little im- 
portance. Except the two fine airs “ Return, 0 God of Hosts,” and “ Ye 
sons of Israel,”"—which she sang with profound feeling and with con- 
summate artistic finish,—the music of this part consists of brief fragments 
of recitative, that seem merely to serve as connecting links in the 
dialogue, and some of them are not unfrequently omitted. On this oc- 
casion they were all replaced; and Madame Viardot, by her dramatic and 
beautiful declamation, made them the most impressive passages of the 
whole performance. The other solo parts were taken by Miss Birch, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. Weiss; all of whom sang correctly, 
and Weiss gave the fine song “Honour and Arms” with considerable 
energy. The choruses were sung with power; and Costa’s additional ac- 
companiments were very effective. 


Letters to the Editar. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE AND THE COUNCIL OF KING'S 
COLLEGE, 





25th November 1853. 

Str—You have maintained the cause of justice and freedom in this matter 
with so noble and vigorous a spirit, that I am reluctant to call in question 
the assumption on which much that you have said depends. It would be far 
—y to accept the arguments of so able an advocate without reserve. 

cannot, however, conceal my conviction, that the assumption is an unsound 
one; and that there is no small risk that it may lead to a very disastrous 
misconception of the real character of the recent decision of the Council of 
King’s College, and to mistaken movements in support of the principles 
which are, it is supposed, attacked by it. 

It is assumed, then, in the articles referred to, that the Council of King’s 
College is, in some sufficiently definite degree, a representative of the Church 
of England; that its decrees have an ecclesiastical or quasi-ecclesiastical 
character; that the condemnation of Professor Maurice for ae yap in- 
ions not expressly condemned by the Formularies of the Church is equiva- 
lent to the imposition of new terms of communion. It is contended that 
this is an infringement of the trust which the Council holds in behalf of the 
nation, or at least of that part of it included in the National Church; that 
the Council has no power, or, at all events, no right to make the basis of the 
College one whit narrower than that of the Church itself, It is therefore 
thought necessary, (this, I think, is the natural inference from such pre- 
mises,) that there should be some formal protest against this stretch of au- 
thority, analogous to that which the High Church party entered against the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the Gorham case, 
—to that which the Low Church party would have entered had the decision 
gone the other way. 

I cannot but think, Sir, with all deference to the ability, far greater than 
my own, with which the opposite view has been maintained by you, that 
this line of argument gives to the resolutions of the Council of King’s Col- 
lege an importance which they by no means deserve, and which they cer- 
tainly do not venture to arrogate for themselves. That their decision is very 
important, and somewhat calamitous for the institution which they govern, 
may be admitted readily enough. That there is much in the thing done, 
and in the manner of doing it, to cause sorrow and indignation, even in 
those who are tolerably familiar with the way in which business of this kind 
i ly transacted by committees and boards and other close tribunals, 
is too obvious to need comment. But the effects of what has been done are, 
it appears to me, limited to the College itself. The only teachers who can 
suffer from it are those who remain there. They know what they have to 
expect if they give utterance to opinions like those which have been con- 
demned; but beyond its walls, unless repeated and enforced by higher au- 
thority, the decision is absolutely — It need be as little regarded as 
the excommunications which we hear from time to time, like distant thun- 
der, from East Brent or Exeter. 

For what, after all, is the constitution of the College in question? what 
is there that makes it in any sense a representative of the National Church ? 
in what does it differ essentially from a large proprietary school? What is 
the Council, with the exception of a few ex-officio members, but a committee 
elected by shareholders? The accidents of the College, indeed, render what 
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is done by its managers of more importance than like acts coming from those 
of other analogous institutions. Its central position, the number of its stu- 
dents, the ability of its professors, the rank and influence of man members 
of the Council, the favour conceded by most of the Bishops to the Theolo- 
gical department—all this brings it any before the public eye, and 
gives to any false step an unhappy notoriety. But all this does not consti- 
tute, nor would much more than all this constitute, the College an ecclesi- 
astical corporation—nor render its decrees of any weight in ecclesiastical 
courts—nor give them one jot of authority to determine any man’s status in 
the Church, beyond that which may attach to the opinion of the individual 
lords and gentlemen, spiritual and temporal, who have taken part in pro- 
mulgating them. Those noble and reverend persons are trustees, not for the 
nation, but for the proprietors. With the exception of the charter, the Col- 
lege has received nothing from the Crown, nothing from the nation. It 
surely cannot be contended that every chartered body is, ipso facto, a repre- 
sentative of the national constitution in Church and State. 

And what when we examine it closely does the act of the Council amount 
te? They have deprived a Professor of offices which he held, as all Pro- 
fessors of the College do hold them, during their pleasure. They have | 
chosen to assign as a reason for doing so, that, in their judgment, his opin- 
ions on a certain question are dangerous and unsound, and calculated to un- 
settle the minds of young men, students of the College. They do not go so 
far even as to pronounce those opinions incompatible with an honest sub- | 
scription to the Articles and Formularies of the Church. They do not assert | 
that the man who holds them ought to be excluded from the office of a | 
teacher elsewhere. They do not, therefore, impose any new terms of cle- 
rical or lay communion. They are quite powerless to do anything of the 
kind. What they have said is simply this—‘ We think this man unsound.” | 
Is not half the Church perpetually saying the same of the other half? They 
add—“ We will not keep a man in our College whom we look on as dan- 
gerous.” This addition may be harsh and unwise, So would be, perhaps, 
the decision of the committee of a i pey | or a national school = 
should dismiss a master because he taught or did not teach baptismal re- 

eneration. So would be the exercise of power by the Head of a House at 

xford or Cambridge who should take away a tutorship from a Tractarian or 
a Non-Tractarian Fellow. But in the two latter cases, if we could do no- 
thing to prevent the evil, we should simply sigh, or smile, or be indignant, 
without thinking that our liberties were endangered, or the toleration of the 

hurch of England rendered less comprehensive. What real difference is 
there between the supposed instances and that which is actually before us? 

“ But,” it may be said, “it ismecessary to vindicate the Church from the re- 
proach of even a tacit acquiescence in so harsh a measure against so great a 
man, on such inadequate grounds,”’ If it be so, let those among the clergy 
and laity who share that conviction, show that they regard the recent de- 
cision as of no weight or validity whatsoever—not even of sufficient preten- 
sions to authority to call for a protest against it. Let them bear witness 
that they rejoice, as Churchmen, to claim fellowship with the condemned 
teacher—that even where they differ widely from him, he comes before them, 
not merely as the “unsettling, unsound” advocate of ‘dangerous opin- 
ions,” but as one who has led many men beyond systems to the truths 
which systems have hidden—who has seen the light and taught them to see 
—who has presented to this generation the spectacle of a man seeking truth, | 
not as a theorist or a disputant, but with the large-heartedness of love, and 
amid the labours and travail of an apostle. I cannot doubt that there are 
thousands eager to say and do all this, if men of sufficient reputation would 
set them the example, and tell them in what form they may best give ex- 
pression to their gratitude and admiration. Would not such testimony be 
more valuable now and hereafter than a hundred protests? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





ANGLICANUS, 





USE AND ABUSE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, 23d November. 
Sm—Will you allow me to make a few remarks upon an article which ap- 
eared in your book-review of last week? In noticing ‘Cookesley’s Pin- 
ar,’ your reviewer makes a furious onslaught upon the mode in which 
classical instruction is given in English schools at the present day. I will 
not enter into a discussion whether or not a fair average number of scholars | 
is annually sent out of our schools. I think there és a sufficient number to 
warrant our asserting that classical education is as successful as education 
in any other branch of knowledge. It is not the fault of school systems 
and schoolmasters that so many boys are doomed to spend years of their 
life in unprofitable studies of Greek and Latin and “polite literature,”’ but 
of parents, who are unwilling to educate their children according to the pro- 
er standard of their individual tastes and abilities. Hence it arises that 
undreds of lads, who are more fitted by dame Nature for gamekeepers or | 
mechanics, are compelled by the pride and vanity of their parents to strug- | 
gle with tasks which are not only distasteful to them—for, say what you 
will, few boys like book-work—but which they never can be brought to 
comprehend, having had their faculties stunted or misdirected by previous 


question is not one mainly of individua 
rately learning what is learnt, but of the means for attaining accuracy, and 
for saving time. 
both spends time needlessly and after all fails to turn out the majority of 
boys even decent scholars, we must be content to abide by our own expe- 
rience rather than by his assertion.—Eb. } 


children that makes the acquisition of iency, however small, so difficult, 
There is no royal road to the study of any more to any other 
study. The multiplication-table cannot be made imteresting except to a 
very few. Euclid and algebra are no favourites with schoolboys. Here 
and there is one with a taste for geology, botany, zodlogy, or history; but 


to the cena there is no attractiveness in them, and nomenclature is 
a otambling-b oek, which, without some “‘love”’ of the work, can hardly be 
sur te Ir ber well, that at school we used to gravely inveigh 





against the folly of driving into us ancient lore at the point of the birch, 
and to sigh after a more useful employment of our time; but I never re- 
member that any of us really liked our French, and German, and English 
lessons, a whit better than our Latin and Greek. In short, after mastering 
the grammar, I believe we preferred the classics to any other study. In fine, 
as far as I can see, the mere acquaintance with the life and manners of an- 
tiquity can be acquired without much trouble, through the medium of trans- 
lations, classical dictionaries, and histories. There is no need to work 
wearily through Thueydides, or Herodotus, or Plato, if all we want is a mere 
record of facts and arguments. But the study of the classics is pursued for 
higher and more important objects than this. It is intended to cultivate 
thought, and elegance in the expression of thought ; and only they who have 
had the much-abused drilling in grammar and criticism can be made to ap- 
preciate the vast advantage resultant from the study of that noblest and 
subtilest vehicle for human wisdom—the Greek language. These results 
cannot be procured without that stringent analysis which your reviewer 
abhors. Unless I can trace a metaphor or an idiom to its simple source 
I can never duly estimate its force and beauty. And how can this be done 
without having recourse first to that bald and literal expression which ap- 
pears to be so condemned ? 
I have not seen Mr. Cookesley’s book ; but I should suppose that when he 
uts in a note a bald and prosaic rendering, he by no means intends that a 
y should accept that as ultimate version of the author, Just as an 
artist would insist upon his pupil sketching an outline anatomically before 
he begins to fill in and colour the figure, so the teacher of classical literature 
must insist upon a rigid analysis of the forms of speech before he permits 
his pupil to aim at a free and elegant translation. As to whether boys are 
not introduced to Latin and Greek too early, I will not venture an opinion. 
Perhaps —~ | are. But it is not true that a ay bo or ever does learn as 
much , aw or German in six months as he can Latin or Greek in as many 
years. Whenever a person does learn a modern language so rapidly, it usu- 
ally happens that there exist circumstances most favouradle to its acquire- 
ment, either from having the language used in conversation, or, it may be, 
from the very fact that a good grammatical foundation has been — 
laid from the study of Latin. If this acquisition of French and German is 
so rapid and easy compared with that of Greek and Latin, is it not a shame 
and disgrace to the literary men of this country that the ordinary run of 
translations from those languages are so miserably poor and incorrect? I do 
not hesitate moreover to affirm, that there are quite as many persons in this 
country who (after an equal amount of time expended) can write Latin cor- 
rectly and fluently, as there are who can write German or even French. In- 
deed, it is rare to see a French composition of any kind by an Englishman 
which does not contain some flagrant error. 
A great deal more could be said on this subject, but I muet apologize for 
the length of my letter. f° OATES, 
We do not undervalue the teaching of grammar, but only place it at a 
different stage. The present system having, for the majority of boys, un- 
questionably failed to teach Greek and Latin, we would try another system, 
which Nature points out by her method of teaching languages to children, 
and our experience confirms in the case of the contemporary foreign lan- 
guages. 
hen our correspondent has seen Mr. Cookesley’s book, it will be time to 
discuss its merits with him. So far from finding fault with Mr. Cookesley 
for literalness of rendering, one of our grounds was that he rendered poetic 
phraseology into phraseology the reverse of poetic. If this is what Mr. Oates 
means by sketching an outline anatomically, we conceive the process to be 
undesirable at any stage of education. But this is what most schoolmasters 


understand by a literal translation ; and it is this error of which we complain. 


ysis” as highly as Mr. Oates. The 


Our reviewer values “ stringent —— 
estimate of the importance of accu- 


If Mr. Oates does not acknowledge that the present system 





RAILWAY EXTENSION. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 22d November 1853. 
Str—The Times, in its strictures on the contest between the South- 


western Directors and the opposing shareholders, very fairly assumes, that if 
the contest be merely a question of making bad and unprofitable branch- 
lines, the shareholders are undoubtedly in the right to prevent them from so 


Prep aration at home. 

t is, I take it, pretty generally admitted, that no person can pretend to | doing if they can. Into the merits of the particular question I am not about 
literary refinement—that no person can be well versed in poetry, philosophy, | to enter. The conflicting statements make it clear that one side or other 
or history—who is not also well versed in ancient classical literature. More | must be very wrong, and time will doubtless show. But the general ques- 


than this, I believe that for the ordinary purposes of society, no training 
ever is found to be so efficient as a classical training. Without wishing to 
make an invidious remark, I would point to the difference which every 
** censor morum” cannot fail to observe between men thus trained and 
those who have not been thus trained. 

Now, with regard to the mode in which this instruction is to be conveyed. | 
Your reviewer objects to the attaching so much importance to grammar and 
verbal criticism, and demands that, instead of parsing tuwr7w and insisting 
upon the observance of the concords, tutors should ‘* meet what is a want of 
young minds, by presenting to them ancient literature and ancient history 
as living realities’; and he asserts that if this were done, “ the knowledge 
of Greek would come by degrees, and under patient and loving guidance, 
just as knowledge of English comes in + by reading English books about 
matters that interest the faculties.” e would impart grammar on a ho- 
meceopathic system, “in small doses, and in combination with knowledge 
of a more directly interesting character.’ All this sounds very fairly and 
plausibly, and I would not assert that in some cases such a method might 
not answer; but in the long run, the combined experience of public school- 
masters and university professors unanimously asserts that all systems which 
profess to teach boys Breck and Latin without thoroughly working grammar 
and philology are worse than useless, that the acquaintance with the lan- 
guage is without this purely superficial, and that, like swimmers when the 
corks are removed, they who are so taught are utterly helpless when left to 
themselves. 

For my own part, I would go to this extent, (after some considerable ex- 
perience in teaching,) and assert, that if more time were spent and more 
pains taken with grammar at first, (irksome though it may be,) the pupil 
would learn to read the language twice as fast and twice as easily as on any 
other system, and that having once mastered thoroughly one language, 
Greek or Latin, he would be furnished with a key to unlock all the others 
with the greatest ease. It is the slipshod way in which grammar is taught to 


t 
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affirm that Nature has no uses for irregular action. 


tion is another matter: even if it cam be shown that all the branch-lines 
have been too costly and injudiciously made, that will not prove that branch- 
lines are an evil per se. A country possessing the most perfect locomo- 
tion is usually the most thriving; and, broadly stated, there can be no doubt 
that whatever may be the defaults and defects of our railways, they are a 
real source of the magnificent prosperity of this our land. Take them away 
from us, and our annual accumulation of hoarded capital, that goes on win- 
| ning the world from the wilderness, would begin to decrease. To talk of 
trunk-lines as if they alone were profitable, seems to omit the consideration 
that trunk-lines are but as the main rivers, that would dry up, were 
not fed by numerous rivulets and streams. That lawyers, and engineers, 
and contractors, should get up a company and make a line from anywhere 
to nowhere, for the sake o 
the shareholders and managers to find out how to make it pay, and 


they 


protiting by the transaction, and leave 


hat they should occasionally make lines through deserts, is no re- 


markable thing. There are abundance of “men about town” who pass 
their time in doing worse than this. And that they make the share- 
holders pay - 
able than that the vendors of calico and woollen cloth do the same thing. 
Nor is it remarkable that energetic people job and contrive and set new 
schemes going, good or evil, in order to get money. There is no regular 
orderly course for such people: they must be doing ; it is an instinet of their 
nature. And this is a fortunate thing for the world ; for the haves will not 
do; and if the orderly haves could stop the 
stinctive career, all activity would cease; 


as large a price as possible for it, is no more remark- 


disorderly have-nots in their in- 
the world would be all lotus- 
on the stilts of our virtue and 


Let us not set ourselves up too high d 
Even the “small deer 


aters, 


of Capel Court have their part to play in the great scheme of creation, a8 

surely as their neighbours at the Bank or on the 

though they be driven away when out  * ny they come 
us, 


Stock Exchange ; and 
back ognn when 


he grass has grown for them to crop. 

















November 26, 1853.] 


A plethora of capital needs employment. An honest man of clear brains 








uts a plan before the capitalists—“ Two hundred miles of railway from | 
Yourtown to Ironstone, to be finished in four years, and will pay a divi- | 


dend of 7 per cent: no shares to be sold till all the capital is paid up, and 
no interest till the line is earning it.” | Not a share sells. orth starts a 
Capel Court man, and proclaims a rival line. ‘ Expected dividend, 17 
per cent; deposit, 10s. per share. Interest to be paid on calls.” Capi- 
talists buy, because it is not an investment, but something they may sell 
again,—at @ om, premium, premium,—till the last holders find 
they have paid double price for their shares, and that the railway by 
jobbing has cost 50 per cent more than it ought, and the market-price 
radually falls till it stays at a value corresponding to its earnings. The 
oss has been shuffled amongst the community. But who shall call it 
loss? The community has gained a road that passes over something, 
either agricultural land or gravelly heath or = barrens, or minerals of 
value or forest land. There is a road developed by which the jobbing 
spirit has given value to property valueless before, or additional value to pro- 
perty before less valuable. And in this jobbing the «4 has wrought to 
more purpose than in Jarndyce v. Jarndyce ; he has conned better things than 
musty parchments ; he gets to know matters as well as words, and to move on 
with progress that teaches him a new trade, that makes him cling less tena- 
ciously to his old wordmongering. The engineer has built up—not destroyed, 
he has raised works of art, and given food to many men, instead of making 
many men food for powder; and when got through, has perhaps found out 
how he could have made the line at less cost with as much profit to himself. 
The contractor, the jolly delver in the dirt, where few care to follow him, 
whose courage no clay-pit ever daunted nor watery tunnel seared, who looks 
through the earth without a divining-rod, well knows what is below, and 
nods to his rivals what share they should have for letting him alone at 
his bargain, and makes up-a “ poor mouth”’ at delivering his tender, based 
on a double calculation of cubic yards of earthwork, and double that for con- 
tingencies, and something for sharp measurement, and fifty per cent on that 
as a set-off against penalties, looking sheepish and scared as he signs his con- 
tract, with a hole in it he knows of, in case of accidents; and protesting 
that but for the chance of ‘Tommy,’ he had as lief be without it; and 
finally coming through with half a million of gain, and a dinner, and a 
speech to the directors, which the shareholders don’t share in. In this pro- 
cess a good deal of surplus cash has passed from the pockets of unenergetic 
men to that of a man all energy, a sort of public save-all, who has got 
what the navvies would have drunk and eaten, ready for some other public 
work. Is the public really damaged by this process ? 

The really remarkable thing is, that the men who have got the road, 
paying too much for their whistle, sit down and whine and complain, and 
pray to Hercules, as though they were the most forlorn and ill-used people 
under heaven. They cry out, “There is no help in us!” and they sit by 
the road-side. Back comes the contractor, money in both pockets, out of 
work and in want of a job. ‘ Hollo, good people, don’t you know what to 
do with it? I’llrent it of you at four per cent on the outlay!’ “ What are 
you going to do with it?” “That is my concern, I made it, and know 
what it’s good for.” ‘ Don’t listen to him,” cries one Director to another ; 
“he’s a cheat, and knows how to make ten per cent—let us find out by 
waiting.” 

There was a line in Ireland that when made was in this forlorn position— 
the Dublin and Kingstown. But a certain James Pim and his comates took 
counsel together; and they bought some acres of barren sand-beach with a 
pleasant air from the sea, and built cottages thereon. They rented the cot- 
tages, and got travellers on the line; and sold the cottages when asked to do 
so, and built more. And then other people imitated them, and they were wise 
enough to encourage and not deter them. And the result was, that a line 
which was a failed speculation as a means of transporting mere steam-boat 
passengers, became aten per cent investment, and remained so. 

This is no overdrawn picture. But let us soberly consider the proposition, 
“ That agricultural lines of railway cannot pay.” This can only mean that 
costly stations and telegraphs, and bridges and platforms, and heavy em- 
bankments and excavations, don’t pay. The bare line at 3000/. per mile 
would pay. Minerals do not pay without railways. Manufactures do not 
pay without railways. What is agriculture but food manufacture on a large 
scale, which needs reducing to a machineacture to produce cheaply. And 
machines cannot be brought to bear on all farm processes, from digging the 
soil upwards, till fuel can be cheaply carried over the farms by rail, till 
manure can be brought on and produce taken off by rail. If agriculture be 
not worth pursuing in England, this argument ceases ; but if it is to be 
continued the cheapest process is by rail. 

It is quite true that the agriculturists ought to make their own lines, even 
for their own sakes; for when made expensively even by other people’s 
money, they have to pay too highly for an inconvenient use at the mercy 
of domineerers. But if the land were given in shares at its real value, 
where wanted, the landholder would always profit. A remedy might be 
found for this. As the State practically recognizes the land to be public 
property, subject to compensation, it might tax for the maintenance of the 
railway all border property, upon the increased rental produced by the rail- 
way. But there is another consideration. 

If we look at the map, we find that for one mile of railway there exists 
many miles of highway and turnpike roads, All these roads are available 
as railways, at the mere expense of laying down the rails, without in 
any way interfering with the ordinary traffic. Bad gradients might be sim- 
ply levelled ; but even upon gradients of one in twenty-five, small compact 
engines would draw thirty tons at seven to ten miles per hour. In the cities 
of America this thing is done, in Paris it is doing; yet we here meet with 
valuable property of all kinds lying comparatively valueless by change of 

‘affic, and only wring our hands. A vigorous effort to amalgamate the 
highway trusts and turnpikes of England might cover the land with a net 
of rails, preventing the necesssity of non-paying branches. 

But non-paying !—why are they non-paying? If they run over agricul- 
tural land, the addition of a water-pipe along their course would convert 
them to a street of villages, were the holders of dwellings secured against 
arbitrary exaction when the dwellings were built. If a heathy gravel and 
broken surface, it is the fit and healthy residence for man; for Providence 

so ordered it, that the abiding-place of fertile vegetation is not the healthy 
abode of man, and so the spots fitted for man to reside on and ramble on are 
unfitted for vegetation. We have amongst us of late almost too strongly the 
Spirit of enclosing heaths and commons that need watching. Man shall not 
live by bread alone, nor shall he pass all his days in a mere wheat factory. 

Sight, thought, and admiration” are needed; and we would fain have 
Some portion of the beautiful wild earth left, with the handwriting of the 

fresh upon it, without being driven to seek it in distant regions. 
And we would have the means left whereby the whole of our people might 
= access to the sight of beauty in cheap but seemly fashion. If we have 
the sense to turn our highways into the modern utilities of railways at mo- 
derate cost—if we thus enable builders to select new sites, and we reduce 
travelling to two rates of prices of 1d. and 4d. per mile—we may very largely 


iuerease the rental and the resources of the islands in which we dwell: but 
We shall not do so by assuming asa dogma that only trunk-lines can pay. 
Bripers ADAMS. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
FROHSDORF. 

ALTHovGH in practical effect the “fusion” of the elder branch of 
the French Bourbons with the Orleans branch is not likely to be 
of much moment, it must have had some intention, beyond the 
mere union of a severed family. There has been no personal inti- 
macy between the Count de Chambord and the son of Louis Phi- 
lippe, which could have made these distantly removed cousins suf- 
fer in their personal feelings from a prolongation of their severance ; 
and even if affection demanded a meeting, it might have been ac- 
complished without that peculiar form and ostentatious display 
which must be meant to give the reunion something of a guarantee 
and an influence beyond the embracing of relatives. 

It is not the first time that Bourbons have come together, and 
the family has been remarkable for the frequency of its jars and the 
political purpose which has usually attended its combinations. When 
the Grand Monarque gave a son to the crown of Spain, royal ag- 
grandizement appeared to remain the sole nexus Leewess father 
and son; and nothing but the want of capacity on the part of the 
son, with the disjointed condition of France, prevented that com- 
pact from proving mischievous to Europe, if not actually destruc- 
tive to some states. The family has given a line to Naples; 
which has in turn supplied both France and Spain with Queens, 
and has distinguished itself at once by its bickerings and by its in- 
trigues to promote influence in Madrid and Paris for the interests 
of the family against the interests of either nation. For its own 
ambitions, the Orleans family was in opposition during the latter 
years of the elder Bourbons, both before and after the Revolution ; 
it accepted the throne from which Charles the Tenth had been ex- 
pelled; and its loyalty is not likely to be renewed excepting for 
some practical advantage conducive to the interests of the junior 
branch. It is well understood that the junior branch might profit 
by the restoration of the elder; for there are such things as princes 
without progeny, and there have been such things as compacts to 
accept an inheritance upon condition not to incur the likelihood of 
progeny. Any result, however, in the form of a restoration, must 
be at present far too remote for politicians to — upon it, 
unless they be politicians a the command of immense re- 
sources and pretending to dictate the future of Europe. 

It is the very futility of the union as a political project directly 
beneficial to those who are engaged in it, that attracts suspicion 
towards other purposes. The Duke de Nemours has been a very 
busy man. He was pointed out as Regent for the young Count of 
Paris, if that prince had succeeded to the throne; he is regarded as 
the astutest of his father’s sons; he has lately been travelling in 
Turkey, and has visited the head-quarters of Prince Gortschakoff, 
before he came to this family meeting at Frohsdorf. He is a 
prince out of work; and whatever may be his ultimate fortune, 
his interests are allied with those of the royal class in Euro 
generally. Having nothing just now at stake, he would be avail- 
able for any combination not actually destructive of future pros- 
pects for himself and his immediate kin; but any project which 
could tend to facilitate and expedite better fortunes for him and 
his would naturally possess positive attractions for his adhesion. 
We may take it for granted, therefore, that the Duke de Nemours 
would not refuse to fall in with any plan that might be agreeable 
to the feelings of the Sovereigns of Europe generally. 

One Sovereign of Europe has conspicuously assisted at this fa- 
mily reconcilement. The meeting of the cousins did not take place 
in France, but in the Austrian dominions; and after the meeting, 
the Prince of Orleans, whose family had been but indifferently re- 
cognized by the high Legitimists of the Continent, was introduced 
to the Emperor of Austria by that impersonation of French Legiti- 
macy the Count de Chambord. The reconcilement, therefore, has 
the sanction of Austria—the approval, we may suppose, of Eu- 
ropean Legitimacy. Whether it is a matter of moment or not 
according to the estimate of English politicians, it is evidently a 
matter worth the attention and ceremonial respect of an Austrian 
Emperor. 

Now the Emperor of Austria does not stand alone. It has been 
observed by a Berlin journal, that in the negotiations concerning 
the dispute between Turkey and Russia, “ Austria is not neutral, 
but neutralized”; and the expression puts into half a dozen words 
the whole moral of the Austrian position. Austria has been com- 
relled to adopt a policy of neutrality, not by the free conviction of 
~ mind, but wie the compulsion enforced by contemplating the 
balance of dangers. Austria dared not side with European order, 
because she dared not offend Russia; otherwise, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph would have endeavoured absolutely to stop any 
commotion that could risk the state of things upon the stability 
of which his throne depends. On the other hand, the union be- 
tween France and England, coupled with the terrible measures to 
which those powers might resort in the event of extreme hostili- 
ties, forbade her siding with Russia. The expedient was neu- 
trality ; but it is that passive neutrality which the Berlin journal 
so well characterizes. There has before been reason to suppose 
that, although technically neutral, Austria was virtually inclined 
to soften the rigour of her neutrality in favour of her great com- 
rade, patron, and protector, Russia. She has twice transparently 
subserved Russian objects under the guise of neutrality ; first by 
inveigling the Vienna Conference into acceptance of that note at 
which Russia grasped and which Turkey instantly rejected with 
the deliberate approval of Europe, and secondly by the separate 
attempt to importune Turkey into accepting that very note. After 
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Vienna conference, 


consenting to be the ground for that mr! x . 
is significant Bour- 


Austria now consents to be the ground for t 
bon reconciliation. 

Is there any purpose which that reconciliation could serve in 
the interval before its possible ulterior result in France? There 
is. It has been supposed—with some show of reason even in Lon- 
don, and on the Continent the supposition would be entertained 
with greater confidence—that the Tnglish Court, and some of its 
most trusted statesmen, favour the restoration of the Orleans 
branch; and if England could have been inveigled even into a 
passive acquiescence in any prospective and contingent restora- 
tion of the Bourbons to the French throne, it is evident that the 
mere surmise of such an acquiescence would be sufficient to create 
the most lively jealousy of the English Government in the mind 
of the French Emperor. But the jealousy between France and 
England, from whatsoever cause arising, would dissolve that al- 
liance of the Western Powers which has enforced neutralization 
upon Austria and created an effective resistance to Russia. The 
reconciled Bourbons would be valuable to certain powers in Eu- 
Tope, if only as a jealousy-creating instrument. 

hat English statesmen, with their eyes open, should be found 
to aid in such a plot, is a dream too wild to be entertained even 
in Vienna, where “notes” are concocted, or in St. Petersburg, 
where they make Imperial “ manifestoes.” The immediate conse- 
quences of such a scheme would be too obvious for any states- 
man to fall into the trap unconsciously. Even if they were in- 
clined to the ulterior object popularly associated with this re- 
concilement, and indeed avowed by those adventurers who first 
broached the idea of the meeting, there is nothing in the state of 
France or England which would permit any English statesman in 
his senses to meddle with such a project, or even passively to smile 
upon it. Our press has unanimously scouted the notion that any- 
thing can come of it. Those poe which differ upon most a. 
jects, and which represent any English parties or any sections of 
the Government, are uniform, almost identical, in the language 
with which they declare that the “fusion” can be of no po- 
litical importance. Within France it can have no influence 
whatever. However retired statesmen and displaced Legiti- 
mists may dream of poanee and restorations, there is no 
Ry to rally round a Bourbon, be he of one branch or the other. 
he hold which Louis Napoleon has obtained of France is no longer 
that of a sudden seizure; but it consists in having mastered the 
immediate objects of French solicitude, in having provided open- 
ings for French industry, and in having, through the English al- 
liance, through a bold course in the East, and the discomfiture of 
that potentate who withheld a recognition from “a parvenu Empe- 
ror,” restored to France a commanding place in Europe. He has, by 
whatsoever means beginning, made France busy in trade and great 
abroad; and no present prospect, nothing discernible in the politi- 
cal horizon, makes it probable that France would be inclined to 
cast aside the instrument which has realized the two objects of her 
immediate solicitude. The reconcilement of the Bourbons must be 
fruitless of any direct political consequences; but if it were used 
as an instrument by the enemies of France, and not understood by 
the statesmen of England, it might be mischievous. 





THE THREE QUEENS. 








Ir there is any use in historical parallels, it is to show, by the 
method of differences, the influence which an individual character | 
has upon the events of a country, or vice versd. The conclusion 
to be drawn from a parallel between the reigning Queens of Eu- | 
rope, one of whom has just departed this life, is of a negative kind. | 
The el between the career of Donna Maria da Gloria, — 


Queen of Portugal, and Donna Isabella the Second, Queen of | er 


Spain, is close in the superficial traits. Both were called to the | 
crown early; both have reigned over disordered kingdoms, have | 
seen their thrones invaded by revolution, without falling, and | 
have exhibited personal character rather in the indulgence of indi- | 
vidual objects than in any striking exercise of political power. | 
The differences here are too small to teach much by the | 
allel. It may be said for Queen Maria, that she was less un- | 
ert than her neighbour has been, and that history will record 
her life with a less regretful pen. | 
The parallel or contrast between the Portuguese Queen and the | 
British is far more striking; and the comparison is happy for our | 
own country. There is scarcely a stage in the history of the Por- 
tuguese Queen that does not present matter of surprise, and of re- 
gret that common sense should have been so grossly violated in | 
sacrifice to supposed political necessities. Called to the crown by | 
the abdication of her father at seven years of age, she was thrust | 
in her tender infancy amid the vicissitudes of state. Betrothed, 
while yet a child, to Aer uncle, she escaped from that unnatural | 
alliance by his turning traitor, and repudiating his bride and his | 
Sovereign in the same person. When she had only completed fifteen 
years, she was declared, by Parliamentary statute, to be of full 
age, and was thus launched, 2 young girl, amid the repeated 
revolutions of Portugal and the intrigues of its court. De- 
ptived of one husband, a Beauharnais, by an early deatb, she 
married, like our own Queen, into the Coburg family—into that 
branch which, retaining its Catholic faith, can still furnish con- 
sorts for the non-Protestant part of Europe. But how different 
her position at the last from that of our Victoria! her last Minister 
forced upon her by an armed revolution ; her husband constantly 
reproached for mingling in political affairs. She has closed a com- 





paratively long reign of twenty years at the early age of thirty- 





four ; and ere yet she is buried her subjects are deriving hope from 
the change. 

The career of our own Sovereign, except in regard to her youth- 
ful accession, =~ the opposite of the one which we have 
rapidly touched. Educated under her mother, by well-selected 
teachers, the Princess Victoria remained in comparative privacy 
until her accession to the throne, when she had already attained 
the legal age of the English Sovereign. No political necessity 
forced the young Queen into any unnatural alliance : the husband 
was neither her uncle nor has he been a traitor. Her court is not 
above human failings, and the palace itself is not sacred against 
the intrusion of petty motives; but it is the universal boast, that 
no family in the land can present a model of greater regularity and 
decorum than that which een in the light of publicity. It is of 
course impossible that the family of the actual Sovereign can stand 
wholly apart from political interest, and scandal has not been 
wanting in whispers that an important member of that family has 
exerted his natural influence in favour of particular foreign al- 
liances. But the fact is, that in all tangible acts, in every pro- 
ceeding of which we have the slightest evidence, Prince Albert has 
shown a remarkable tact in avoiding what was not his province. 
He has rendered himself useful to promote public objects dear to 
the —— people, which are without any trace of what we call 
political purpose ; but he has avoided any species of entanglement 
with political arrangements properly so called. Whether it is 
simply the discretion of the Prince, the judgment of the Queen, or 
the fortunate necessities which surround the English court, such is 
the fact. When a revolution takesplace, oursoldiery are not aninstru- 
ment for which the struggling factions compete ; nor have we a King 
Consort who is observed to be active on the one side or the other. 
The “ Ministerial crises” which shake our country—in the news- 
papers—are the quiet substitution of one set of gentlemen, in- 
trusted by the Queen, for another set of gentlemen, about equally 
intrusted. But, whatever it is, that change is effected by the na- 
tural course of events in Parliament; it is not arranged either 
in the royal closet or in the streets. It is to be hoped that 
amongst the striking contrasts the date at which the reign may 
be closed will be reckoned; but whatever that date may be, the his- 
torian will look back to Queen Victoria’s reign for some of the best 
acts of English statesmanship, spontaneously rendered out of the 
honest ambition to do well, and especially for the honest sagacity 
with which the Sovereign, confining herself to a legitimate pro- 
vince, while yet rendering her family influence useful to the country, 
restored the Monarchy to the affections and trust of her people. 

Political writers are already speculating, that the prince who 
succeeds to that novelty in Portugal, an undisputed throne, may 
avoid the intrigues and vicissitudes which have so painfully dis- 
turbed the career of his mother: his tenure invites no attack, and 
his character is favourably indicated. There is, however, some un- 
fairness in casting this responsibility upon an individual character 
in the conduct of any state. It is true that the young King has 
the responsibilities of a throne thrust upon him de facto, and it 
will be fortunate if his personal disposition should be fitted for the 
demand ; but by what rule of reason or politics can we expect that 
he should possess the master mind which can conquer difficulties 
and dictate the destiny of a country? An hereditary crown does 
not always convey more than hereditary faculties, even if it se- 
cures so much. 

If we grant the utmost merit to the sagacity and discretion of 
our own Queen as exhibited throughout a career now extending to 
some space, how much of the favourable result must we not as- 
cribe to the happy circumstances by which she is surrounded; to 
the regularity of the system in which she forms so conspicuous a@ 
part, and to the general probity which in England replaces the 
eneral want of it in Portugal? It would evidenfly be unjust to 
place Queen Victoria in a state of circumstances exactly the op- 
posite and expect that the results should be the same. But if, 
unluckily, she had possessed inferior powers, and a less upright 
discrimination of feeling, how much more disastrous must the re- 
sult prove! And yet it is not possible to expect even of royal 
personages that their faculties and heart should be above the aver- 
age. If the young prince who succeeds to the throne of Portugal 
is to form a striking improvement upon the feeble qualities that 
have recently characterized his line, it will certainly be happy for 
himself; since a natural justice would correct the temptations and 
perplexities of a disordered court. And it might be happy for his 
country should he possess the peculiar quality which enables a 
prince to select the best assistants by whom he can be surrounded. 
Such lucky accidents might effect a blessed change in the history 
of Portugal. But how from the youthful indications of natural 
character can we calculate on such results beforehand? It is im- 
possible. When the impartial historian is summing up the merits 
of Queen Maria, he will have to qualify his censure by writing 


| that she was a Queen not of England but of Portugal. 





THE RED CROSS AND DAGGER. 
WE never know the wonders by which we are surrounded until 
we scrutinize them. The City of London, which is so close to us, 
is more astonishing as an antiquity than anything in the Tower; 
more surprising as a creature than anything in the Zodlogical 
Gardens—it is fearfully and wonderfully made. It has powers, 
privileges, and peculiarities, truly beyond calculation. Mr. Alex- 
ander Pulling the barrister has been the first to supply the In- 
quiry Commissioners with anything like a monograph of this civic 
creation; which is marvellous if only as a vast consumer of sta- 
tutes. There are about seven hundred statutes applying to local 
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subjects in the Metropolis; and of these, three hundred and fifty | lignantly concentrating upon the particular 


a oa within the one square mile which forms so small a fraction 
of the capital but the whole of the City. There are furthermore 
about two hundred charters relating to the City, whereof fifty 
are in print and apparently in force, and some twenty more are 
not in print but in force. There are it is difficult to say how many 
courts—the Central Criminal, the Thames Conservancy, Coroner's, 
Hustings, Mayor’s, Sheriffs’, Small Debts, Appeal, Orphans, Policies 
of Insurance, Southwark, Chamberlains’ Apprentices, Admiralty, 
and Pie Poudre. These courts, too, have their own peculiar pri- 
vileges. For instance, they dispose of the property of intestate 
people, in such a way that Sergeant Onslow, whe married the widow 
of Sir Francis Drake, one of Kodney’s Captains—the Captain being 
an honorary freeman of London—got hold of that Captain’s pro- 
perty in right of the wife through this accidental civic jurisdic- 
tion. The ‘Mayor can attach property before debts are due, in anti- 
cipation of flight or evasion. The Aldermen are the Lord Chancellors 
of the orphans of freemen. A married woman in London can plead 
as a single woman; and there is reason to suppose that citizens 
vf London may purge themselves from pleas of the Crown, if we 
understand Mr. Paling, by ordeal of fire or water, or by wager of 
battle. Here is a chance for a freeman under Crown process !—a 
British M. Chabert might ride off upon red-hot 
a Cannon, if he had been a freeman, instead of pleading might 
have put in a general challenge to make good his defence by fist or 
quarter-staff. This is matter worth the consideration of the Earl 
of Eglinton. The gentlemen of the long robe, in the Hustings 
Court, for example, might be encountered by a civic gentleman in 
one of those suits which are used on Lord Mayor's Day. 

Sir John Patteson, indeed, thinks that if cases of the kind were 
to occur, the Corporation would not take much trouble about it ; 
and he speaks as if lawyers could brush away those old rights and 

rivileges with a sneer of contempt—such power of suicide hath 
aw! Sometimes, however, where property depends upon a privi- 
lege, the most absurd anachronism can be kept up. ill the Al- 
dermen leave off counting hobnails before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer ? 

Instead of casting away ancient forms and privileges, the City 
only shows too great an anxiety to keep them up, and to conceal the 
laches which it has committed. According to Mr. Pulling, there 
is reason to suppose that its charters are kept in sacred conceal- 
ment, lest a perusal should furnish proof that the Corporation has 
violated its trust. It is, for instance, conservator of the Thames, 
but it has encouraged instead of preventing encroachment—per- 
mitted instead of prohibiting the erection of buildings on recovered 
lands. The Corporation violates its trust, and conceals the vio- 
lation, when the object is to make much of its property. It con- 
tinues to count hobnails, or to “ride a cock-horse” in state 
through London, in order to keep up its wealth and dignity. If all 
reformers could speak as much to the purpose, as discreetly as Mr. 
Pulling, they might weed the City of its old absurdities and clear 
the ground for a useful incorporation. That, however, implies that 
all | aye will be as good as this one, and will act together ; 
that it will be, so to speak, a long pulling, a strong pulling, and 
a pulling altogether, instead of nt wom every way at once. The 
Commissioners, however, will be expected to supply a concen- 
tration of purpose—to distil the essence of City meaning, as some 
artful chemists distil delicious perfume out of things base ; and 
from the free yet searching character of the questioning, it is evi- 
dent that the é 


purpose. 





THE FOG. 
“ As headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile,” Mrs. 
Malaprop says. She might have said, “ As headstrong as an alle- 


es ge ; or | 





ommissioners are already upon the scent towards a | 


gory on the banks of the Thames,” for the fog which clung to us | 


80 obstinately for days was a great allegory. The darkness which 
it cast upon us bodily was not greater than that which overhangs 
us in our affairs, public as well as private. The difficulty which 
those found in getting about whose business obliged them to leave 
the house, was more tangible, but not more perplexing, than the 
difficulty which we have in compassing our =e politically or com- 
mercially. The means of conveyance which we sought, and were 
obliged to abandon as encumbrances and obstructions—the lights 


which we hired, and which only dazzled the path—did but repre- | 
sent the delusive vehicles with which we “ coach it” in statesman- | 


ship or commerce—the uncertain lights which we derive from the 
publications in political literature. 

We rail at the supineness of the day ; but there is a vast amount 
of latent energy, if it could only see distinctly how to travel. It is 
the selection of a proper path—that is the difficulty. Sometimes, 
indeed, there is a false estimate of our capacity. The cow that re- 
cently ran into a staymaker’s shop di 
wrong a path towards the improvement of her figure, as make an 
over-estimate of her own capacity for grace. On the other hand, 
that French war-ship which in passing the Dardanelles, recently, 
is said to have sent its bowsprit into a baker’s shop, exhibited a 
misdirected energy which might make its captain or steersman 
afterwards hesitate in a more obvious course. Whether driven 
like the cow by popular clamour, beset by the embarrassments of 
a difficult channel Fike the French ship, or darkened in our senses 
like the passengers in the London fog, we find that the motive is 
less wanting than clearness of vision. 

We start at causeless apprehension ; we aim at wrong objects; 
We come back to the same ground. The nervous gentleman who 
supposed, during the fog, that all the carriages he heard were ma- 


— of pavement on 
which he stood, for the purpose of destroying him, did but feel like 
the commercial man who foresaw asimultaneous crash in France, 
England, and America, for his special destruction. If it had not 
been for the fog that beset the future of commerce, he would not have 
been afraid nor alarmed at the noise made by the half-empty om- 
nibuses of our “own correspondent.” The earnest “ moderate ” 
man, wandering in search of a Reform Bill sufficient and 
practicable, and always coming round to the same unwel- 
come point—the five-pound franchise—is not more heartsick 
than that gentleman who, going from Somerset House to 
the Reform Club, kept on travelling round Trafalgar Square, 
unceasingly recognizing Morley’s Hotel. The bewildered pas- 
senger who waited for an advantageous opening in the traffic to 
rush across the road, and narrowly avoided being cut in two by a 
cab and omnibus as by two blades of a pair of scissors—who made 
a dash at the link-boy for the love of light, and knocked his head 
against a post—was far less suicidally energetic than the Lanca- 
shire weaver, who has chosen a time of falling trade to make a 
strike for higher wages, without being able to discern what wages 
are, or whether they are going up or down. Yet the man who 
could not thread his own way for a hundred yards without bein, 
obliged to ask the policeman where he was, would probably thin 
it no rashness to pronounce upon the whereabouts of every forei 
government, and would undertake to guide “the vessel of the 
state ” for every kingdom in Europe, the fog of diplomacy notwith- 
standing. 


HOW TO USE A STAMP AND UNDERSTAND A LAW. 
THERE is no example of cheap literatare more creditable than the 
popular explanation just published, by authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, on the subject of the Penny Receipt 
Stamp. In form it is worth notice—a handsome octavo sheet, 
nea‘*ly printed, for one penny; but it is more remarkable as a 
laudable innovation on the practice of lawmaking. It repudiates 
the old fiction that everybody is bound to know the law; for here 
the authors of the law, b explaining it, confess that its force and 
meaning are not self-evident. 

Undoubtedly the explanation is useful. It is not simply from 
the existence of an act of Parliament, nor even from a perusal, 
that everybody can understand that the receipt-stamp is necessary 
upon payment of every sum of money above forty shillings; that 
the stamp must be affixed before the receipt is made, and cancelled 
by writing a portion of the receiver's initials; that it is necessary 
on every bill “settled,” or similar memorandum, and on ever 
discharge in a pass-book; on every check intended to be available 
as a voucher, on letters of credit, and on letters acknowledging 
the receipt of money. ll these facts are explained, and are fur- 
ther set forth in a species of table; so that a person incurring the 
liabilities contingent upon the receipt of money and the use or 
omission of the important penny stamp can scarcely go wrong. If 
Chancellors of the Exchequer would always accompany their im- 
posts by such explanations, the burden of the tax would not be 
aggravated by the want of comprehension. 

There is still one point in this statement which falls short of 
absolute lucidity. At page 4 occurs this passage, which in the 
original is conspicuously marked for attention by large type— 

“Any note, memorandum, or writing whatsoever, given upon the payment 
of money, signifying that an account has been discharged, or that money has 
been paid, or credit given, is a receipt liable to stamp-duty. If, therefore, 
the person receiving money write, or by means of a stamp impress, upon any 
bill of parcels or invoice the word ‘ paid,’ ‘ settled,’ ‘ balanced,’ ‘ dis- 
charged,’ or any words of a like import, intended to signify the payment of 
money, he must at the same time, if the paper be not already stamped, affix 
thereto an adhesive receipt-stamp, and cancel the same by writing his initials 
or some portion of his signature thereon. If he omit so to do, he will incur 
a penalty of 10/., and the memorandum will be of no avail to the person to 
whom it is given.” 

This would imply that there is no limit, for the word “ what- 
soever” seems sectately comprehensive; but when we compare 
the passage with the parallel in the tabular form at page 10, we 
are inclined to conjecture that the passage applies only to payments 
of 2/. or upwards. Probably in subsequent impressions this point 
will be rendered perfectly clear. 

But if this explanatory elucidation is desirable on giving a re- 
ceipt with a penny stamp, how much more desirable must it be on 
many important acts of life which are regulated by Parliamentary 
statute? In conning the act of Parliament, for example, whic 
directs procedure by common law, or that which regulates the 





| leasing of house and grounds, how desirable would it be if the 


not probably choose so | 


authors of the act, telling you exactly what they meant, were to 
protect you from the consequences of misapprehending them, and 
to rescue you from the ingenious supplemental statutes with which 
judges are pretty sure to catch you at the other end of the maze. 
Besides the statutes constructed to fix the lawyers, we ought to 
have an accompanying commentary to teach the laity how to obey 
the law. In short, let the authors of other statutes copy the au- 
thor of this one on Penny Receipt Stamps. 

A second improvement might be made, in letting the explana- 
tion go forth with the act—a supplemental “ interpretation clause,” 
or rider, telling the untechnical public what it all means, and what 
an honest man must do to keep within the law or avail himself of 
its opportunities. If that were done, we might anticipate a fur- 
ther step in the development process: the unintelligible “ enact- 
ment” might gradually shrink and drop off, the explanation re- 
maining as the So end then the statutes at large would emerge 
into light substantively intelligible. 
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WHEWELL’S GROTIUS.* 
THE copious titlepage of this edition of the once famous work of 
Grotius almost sufficiently indicates the nature and limits of Dr. 
Whewell’s labours upon his author to spare the necessity of far- 
ther description. e would simply add, that the abridgment of 
the translation is mainly effected by leaving out most of the fre- 
quent quotations from Greek, Roman, and Biblical writers, with 
which Grotius ornaments his treatise, and enforces, though, to 
modern taste, he overlays his arguments. The translation is 
printed at the bottom of the page, the notes of Barbeyrac and Gro- 
tius—“ and others” meaning in fact very little—oecupying the 
space between the text and the translation. Dr. Whewell has 
written a short preface that will not much tend to enlighten the 
student, but has expressly declined the really rich field of labour 
that seems to invite a modern editor of the first systematic work 
on international law to trace the progress of the science, from the 
commencement of the seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century ; alleging as the ground of his silence, that to attempt this 
would be, “ not to edit Grotius, but to compile a treatise on the pre- 
sent state and past history of International Law.” Such an at- 
tempt would at any rate have given a general interest to his work, 
which a mere translation of a treatise more than two hundred 
ears old, with a selection of old comments, cannot possibly possess. 
he utmost that can be said for the present limited attempt is, that 
it may revive a passing interest in a writer who has been already 
several times translated into English, and may place copies of his 
atest work in a few libraries that have hitherto been without it. 
So far as the mere translation goes, it appears from numerous pas- 
sages at which we have looked to be a faithful and readable version 
of the original Latin. 

We can hardly imagine that a recompensing sale can be ex- 
pected for a book which is not edited so as to present its subject 
in a complete form with modern improvements and corrections, 
while the subject itself is deprived of much of its practical inte- 
rest by the fact that the problem of international law has almost 
entirely changed ; and men are inquiring not what the jus gentium 
is, but where the imperium resides—not what is right, but how and 
by whom it is to be enforced. As a branch of speculative political 
ethics, it may be interesting to deduce from reason and the com- 
munis sensus of mankind the rules which ought to regulate the 
relations of states; and it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
clearness, subtilty, and learning, which Grotius brought to bear 
upon this speculation, rendering his work a capital chapter in the 
history of moral philosophy. It is probably in this light princi- 
pally that the Cambridge Professor of Morals regards the treatise, 
and has in its republication considered the students who may be 
candidates for the “ Moral Science Tripos.” It would have 
answered this limited purpose better had the editor not so limited 
his plan. But the moralist has a firmer footing, and is less likely 
to substitute his own fancies for the universal conscience of man- 
kind, when he confines himself to private and social duties, than 
when he attempts to speculate on the rules of duty binding upon 
states towards one another. A vast body of positive law, and a 
general practical consensus of usage and opinion, supply him in 
the former region with a basis for speculation, and a corrective at 
the same time. In the latter, it is the melancholy fact that as yet 
all is speculation; and so long as history presents us with one 
long alm)st unvaried page of violations of the plainest and broad- 
est rules of right, such speculations carry with them an air of 
trifling, and seem to belong little to the “ business” however they 
may affect the “ bosoms” of men. In the minor branch of inter- 
national law, as deciding the rights of individuals arising from 
conflicting laws of different states, advance has been made, princi- 

y under the stimulus supplied by the practical wants of the 
‘ederal Republic of the United States. But in the higher branch, 
which should regulate the relations and conduct of sovereign go- 
vernments to each other, the = law of the civilized world 
embodied in treaties represents little more than the lawless will of 
a series of monarchs, and the right of the stronger— 
‘That he should seize who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” ° 

An International Tribunal is the necessary antecedent of inter- 
national law, and our nearest approach to that is in the leagues 
that have been formed to maintain the balance of power in Europe. 
When such leagues in permanent session are as much stronger 
than any individual nner of the community of nations, as any 
particular community is than any individual belonging to it, then 
the problem of international law will be solved; and every prac- 
tical action of such leagues is a tentative experiment towards Uni- 

versal Law, and its consequence, Universal Peace. 

It appears by the titlepage of this work that it is edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press; and a list of other 
works already published or in preparation for the same body is 
affixed. A perusal of this list goes some way to explain the fact 
that the University of Cambridge derives scanty profit from that 
printing and publishing establishment. A London house would 
mevitably become insolvent that ventured on such speculations. 
Now we by no means consider that a University press is under 
the ordinary commercial law of publishing with a simple view to 





* Hugonis Grotii de Jure Belli et Pacis Libri Tres. Accompanied by an Abridged 
Translation, by William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge; with the Notes of the Author, 
Barbeyrac, ond others. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge. 
In three volumes. Published by Parker and Son, London. 





profit, or at least of making profit a necessary element in eve 
speculation. But, possessing the great advantage of not being 
carried on mainly for profit, a University press ought to produce 
either works of — learning mm | elaborate research, for 
which the public demand would not be great enough or immediate 
enough to pay, or magnificent editions of standard authors, espe- 
cially of those connected with the particular university. Of the 
former, we can recall no instance in the recent history of the Uni- 
versity Press at Cambridge—certainly their present list presents 
none : of the latter, we find in preparation the works of Isaac Bar- 
row, onee Master of Trinity College : what more we find is a list 
of scantily-edited and for the most part unimportant theological 
works ; bits of fathers, and of classical writers, evidently intended 
for the commonest school and college use. Not a work, we are 
bold to say, has been issued by the Syndics of the Pitt Press, with- 
in the last twenty years, which dves honour either to the living 
scholarship and science of England, or renders hom to its il- 
lustrious oe Meanwhile, the Clarendon Press at Oxford has not 
only published splendid editions of the works of Oxford worthies, 
but has done work properly belonging to the sister University in 
her editions of Taylor and Barrow; and the great editions of Bacon 
and Milton, two of the brightest stars of the Cambridge firmament, 
owe their existence to the liberality and resources of London pub- 
lishers. What has Cambridge done in the way of an edition for its 
greatest name, Isaac Newton? That the Pitt Press has resources, 
is proved by the list of small works announced ; that it is not em- 
ploying those resources in a manner to redound to the credit of the 
University or to the honour and benefit of literature and science, 
is matter for serious regret. Most of our remarks would have 
been equally applicable at any time during the last twenty years, 
but with this difference, that till lately the press has been employed 
principally in printing books for other publishers; now a spirit of 
activity seems to have come upon the Syndics, but of utterly mis- 
directed activity. They publish books that are heavy without 
being erudite or profound; they reprint editions of authors that 
the world has ceased to read, and allow them to be so meagrely 
edited as to deprive them of their only chance of success; or they 
take to issuing school-books of about the same order of merit as 
Kerchever Arnold’s. Unless the Syndies reconsider their course, 
and either forward the publication of original works of high order, 
or put forth the great English writers who have been connected 
with the peculiar studies of Cambridge, they had better let their 
extensive premises, or give them up to the University for new 
leeture-rooms, which are said to be wanted. The Clarendon is be- 
fore them fora model. It is their business to do as well, or to 
show reason why they do not. 





BODENSTEDT’S MORNING LAND, SECOND SERIES.* 

In point of absolute merit, this sequel to the author’s sketches in 
what may be called the Caucasian regions, and on the shores of 
the Black Sea, does not greatly differ from its precursor. It is 
deficient in the freshness of a first work, and has more of a made- 
up air, though the professional littérateur was visible enough in 
the first Morning Land. The interest which attaches to Russian 
rule especially over conquered provinces, and any information 
about the countries which are the seat of war in Asia, give a tem- 
porary attraction to the book, which its intrinsic merits might 
not command; that is, asa whole. There is matter of curious in- 
formation enough for one volume. 

The subjects are—a description of the country which forms the 
Russian and Turkish boundaries along the shores of the Black 
Sea ; a visit to the neutral Circassians, or tribes in nominal alliance 
with the Russians; an account of Circassian customs and man- 
ners, together with sketches of Tiflis during the author’s residence 
there ; reminiscences of personal acquaintance, the introduction of 
his old master Mirza-Shaffy, with prose about as “ dead lively ” as 
before, but the songs ef the poet seem to us better ; and trans- 
lations of Circassian national poems. A Russian opera, popular it 
is said, but poor enough as dramatic literature, winds up the book. 

Except in the poetical parts, the Russian system is a frequent 
feature; for Bodenstedt can hardly mention a friend without 
having some story to tell of ill treatment, by the mode of rule, or 
by some man in superior office. The pictures of death-breeding 
swamps along the coast of the Black Sea, and of the reckless man- 
ner in which the lives of troops are sacrificed to the climate, 
resemble those in the former series. In this sequel the author tells 
a tale, which means, if it means anything, that officers of rank who 
even innocently give personal offence are slowly murdered by being 
sent to these pestiferous places. Count Oppermann, having been 
charged to revise the case of a Polish noble who had been banished 
to Siberia, found him innocent, as had been supposed when the re- 
vision was granted; he also found a wife in the daughter of the 
Pole, who had accompanied her father into banishment. d 

“In the capital of the Russian empire beautiful women are rare. So 
lovely and graceful a phenomenonas the young Countess Oppermann had not 
been seen for a long time in the saloons of Se. Petersburg. It was there- 
fore only natural that she should draw on herself, in a high degree, the at- 
tention of the elegant world, and find admirers and adorers even to the steps 
of the throne. It was just as natural that, notwithstanding her unassuming 
modesty, she should excite the envy and jealousy of other ladies, who were 
less beautiful but more coquettish than she. 

‘Nay, there soon began to be whispered about here and there shrewd con- 
jectures as to the peculiar motives which might have influenced Count Op- 
permann in bringing the investigation to so favourable an issue. : 

““* When the daughter is so beautiful, it is easy to find the father inno~ 

* The i d: 0 ays in the East. By Friedrich 
Boasectede, "Fem the Fh Dg oh Waddington. Second Series. In two 
volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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Such and similar remarks were not wanting; though no one ven- 
tured to declare them ony so long as the Emperor deemed the Polish 
beauty worthy of his especial regard. , ; 

“ We will not here inquire into the reasons which occasioned the Emperor's 
favour towards the fair Pole to be not of long duration. 

“The Countess belonged to those nobler female natures who know how 
to sacrifice to their own dignity, and to the happiness of their families, all 
other considerations, and whose ambition does not extend beyond the narrow 
domestic circle. But the less she troubled herself about others, the more 
others troubled themselves about her; and scarcely was it observed that her | 
star was paling, when the already began to say with loud voice what they | 
had hitherto only ventured to whisper in secret. Nobody knew precisely the | 
real cause of the sudden change in the Emperor's sentiments, but everybody | 
found that the Emperor was right in suddenly changing his admiration of | 
the fair Pole into disfavour. Only a very few know the exact circumstances | 
of the return of Count R. and his daughter from banislinent, but everybody 
was convinced that Count Oppermann had effected the freedom of the old | 
Pole for the purpose of leading home his beautiful daughter; and that there- 
fore it was only just and reasonable to submit the matter once again toa | 
closer examination. 

“ As under such circumstances may easily be foreseen, the investigation 
turned out this time to the disadvantage of the accused. ... . | 

“We leave the sick old man to his unfortunate destiny, to which he soon 
fell a victim, and pursue the story of Count Oppermann, over whom the 
Emperor now poured out the full measure of his wrath. He was degraded, | 
and sent to the Caucasus into banishment. The Countess, as faithful a wife 
as she had been a daughter, could not be persuaded to remain at Petersburg 
on the splendid conditions offered her. She preferred to follow her consort 
into exile, there to go through a new school of suffering and bitter experi- 
ences. ® a . ag 

“He would have been the maguens of men could he have remained in 
this situation, where a charming home and a paradisaical land afforded him 
compensation for the privations of exile. But fate had otherwise deter- 
mined. On a circuit undertaken by the Emperor through his Caucasian pro- 
vinces, his former adjutant again met his view, and he saw fit to remove = 
from Gori to Gelendshik, one of the unhealthiest nests of which the earth can 
boast. 

“ Here meanwhile the Count has again been advanced to the rank of major- 
eneral; but the pernicious effects of the climate have already so ruined his 
ealth, that he will not hold out much longer. His residence here is a con- 

tinual struggle against the evil fevers and liver-complaints which infest the 
coast, and which have frequently converted his house into a perfect lazaretto. 
Had he not this year sent the whole of his family to Kertsh before the com- 
mencement of the hot season, the poor woman, with her sick children, would 
have hardly lingered through the summer in Gelendshik, where men die 
away like flies. * * * 

od | seme na | became acquainted with the Countess at the house of the 
Governor of Kertsh, and found a!l that had been told me of her in high ac- 
cord with the reality. 

** One saw in her countenance that she had suffered much, but at the same 
time that misfortune had only exerted on her an ennobling influence. Her 
beautiful soulful eye, and the fresh susceptible spirit which revealed itself 
on every occasion, caused her still to make the impression of a youthful ap- 

arance. I found, of course, that she carefully avoided speaking of her past 
ife; but it struck me then as very remarkable, that on several occasions she 

spoke of the Emperor with an awe which, connected with the story related 
ve, went somewhat against my feelings. 

“ Since then, however, I have had more frequent experience of the fact, 
that even men, whose happiness in life had been broken by similar fates, 
have come at last to grow confused in their own convictions. ; 

“ The extent of the Russian Autocrat’s power, although resting on im- 
moral and unnatural foundations, has about it something so prodigious and 
superhuman, that the most obstinate resistance of the individual sooner or 
later breaks down before it, and defiance changes into mute submission—in 
gentler natures into awe.” 

The personal pictures of the Circassians and the story of their 
exploits do not greatly differ from those of other writers. The 
following account of some of the Circassian customs is curious, 
from the resemblance to those of the Anglo-Saxons. The similitude 
is so great that we might admit these mountain ranges to be the 
cradle of the “ lords of human kind,” even if Mr. Disraeli had not | 
enlightened the world on the superiority of the “ Caucasian race.” 

“ The family ties are scarcely so strong among us as those which entwine 
around the population of a whole Circassian tribe. Such a tribe, (tokum,) 
notwithstanding the internal connexion of its members and the solidarity of 
its interests, does not, however, of necessity form a locally-united whole. 

e single constituents of a tribe may dwell scattered about all over the 
land; they are held together by the oath taken on their entrance into the 
union, and by the great advantages arising to them from this union. If, for 
example, a member of the tribe Tshikapu is robbed, injured, or murdered by 
a member of the tribe Pshu, the tribe Pshu is answerable as a body for the 
crime committed; and both tribes remain at feud until the misdeed is 
atoned for according to established usage, ¢.¢. until a penalty corresponding 
to the offence is paid. This penalty commonly consists in the surrender of 
acertain number of oxen, determined by the greatness of the crime. For 
slaying a man, the tribe to whom the murderer belongs has to deliver up 
two hundred oxen; for slaying a woman, one hundred oxen; for carrying 
off a maiden, twenty-five oxen. In a similar way, a penalty is fixed for 
every offence. In doubtful cases, the question is decided by an oath-court, 
composed of twelve persons, the six eldest of whom are men of blameless 
lives, chosen from each tribe. Great respect is associated with the dignity 
of a sworn man, which likewise includes in itself the office of judge ; and no 
one to whom the slightest stain attaches is admissible to this dignity. The 
decision of the sworn men is held sacred by the people, and they have power 
of life and death over the accused when their verdict is unanimous. Wilful 
murder is commonly punished, apart from the penalty to be paid by the 
tribe, with death. The execution consists in fastening a heavy stone round 
the murderer's neck, and hurling him into the sea. Owing to the very obli- 
gation of a tribe to answer for each of its members, a keen mutual oversight 
prevails among them, which is more effective than the best system of police, 
and the carrying out of which is rendered all the easier as the Circassians 
never dwell together in large communities, Their largest aouls are scarcely 
ual in population to our smallest villages. It happens, therefore, that the 
abitants of an aoul are always intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances of each other’s property and possessions ; and the increase of a house- | 
hold’s cattle, sheep, and horses, (the common objects of robbery,) can never | 
remain a secret long. 

“ Tf, however, it happens that the clan is unable to find out the criminal, | 
or makes objections to paying the required penalty, every member of the 
clan is considered an accomplice, and remains exposed during the pending of | 
the cause to insult and ill-treatment of all kinds. Not only, then, must he 


cent!’ 


carefully beware of setting foot in a hostile aoul, but in every third place 
where he meets \ 
Sure to follow.” 


with a warrior of the injured clan a bloody scene is almost | 





The poetical specimens with which the volames abound have 
undergone two or more translations. Bodenstedt turns Mirza- 
Shaffy’s stanzas into German, Mr. Waddington into English. The 
Circassian transmission is even more circuitous. The traveller 
does not understand the language ; his friends translated the poems 
into Turkish, he rendered them into German, and Mr. Waddington 
into English. They are, notwithstanding, more curious and 
racy than the anacreontics of Mirza-Shaffy. These last are 
Oriental in my and imagery, and sometimes shrewd in thei 
observation on life. But their style and prettiness are very like 
what we are continually meeting with—probably in consequence 
of the translation. The Circassian songs are far more curious 
than those of the Persian scholar. They carry us back to a rude 
and primitive age, when any event that ruffled the monotony of 
life had enough of stirring incident to serve as a theme for song ; 
while poetry itself was less an art than a serious business form- 
ing a part of life. The style of these pieces is simple and prolix, 
from attention to specific details in a matter-of-fact sort of way ; 
but everything is earnest, real, and natural. There is, too, 
a kind of Homeric character about them—the Homeric poetry 
being abstracted. 





BARWELL ON ASIATIC CHOLERA.* 

Tuts treatise is the result of considerable experience of Asiatic 
Cholera at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in Southwark generally, 
during the visitation in 1849; observation being aceompanied by 
powers both of reflection and speculation. Mr. Barwell’s theo 
may be more or less erroneous, and the practice recommended, 
which is in a measure independent of the theory, may not, in the 
long run, succeed any better than other remedies which have had a 
temporary success ; but his theory on the origin of cholera coincides 
with facts, his view of the immediate cause of the algide symptoms 
is in a with what actually takes place, and the treatment 
recommended is based on reason. At all events, Mr. Barwell’s 
volume presents the most intelligible view of the whole subject we 
have yet met with, and has this mark of soundness about it, that it 
tends to strip the cholera of much that looks mysterious. 

In Mr. Barwell’s opinion, cholera is a virulent substitute or 
successor to ague and typhus; an atmospheric poison aggravating 
into cholera the disease which otherwise would heve taken the 
form of continuous or remittent fever. As a proof of this, he 
points to the local coincidence: those places or districts which are 
the usual seats of typhus or ague suffer the most severely from 
cholera. As a further proof, My TRarwell refers to the registra- 
tion of deaths; where he finds, that betore chwivee approaches, 


the mortality from fevers and diarrhea increases, till ma- 
lignant cholera finally comes to override all. Be the nature or 
origin of cholera what it may, the immediate cause of the virulent 
symptoms Mr. Barwell attributes to internal congestion. The 
blood is driven inwards, and settles in the great organs; henee 
the external cold and the virulent affection of the stomach and 
bowels. To restore the surface circulation, and relieve the organs 
from their load of blood, is the first thing to be attempted; but in 
practice we have not any medicines that will accomplish this re- 
sult. We must look mainly to external applications. Of these, 
the hot air-bath failed even when the temperature was raised to 
180°. The hot sheet was frequently successful; the idea being de- 
rived from the power of the cold sheet of hydropathy in producing 
external warmth. As soon as the balance of the circulation is re- 
stored, attention is to be paid to the other symptoms; but medi- 


| cine will be of little use till external warmth appears,—that is, 


till the circulation is got back to something like a normal state 
and the internal congestion is relieved. 

This treatment is by no means certain of success, any more than 
is the treatment of any other acute disorder. It may fail alto- 
gether; or the external warmth may be restored and yet the 
patient be lost, either from a relapse, or during the after treat- 
ment ; for if the choleraic symptoms are cured, there is still a con- 
secutive fever to overcome, nan soso to the hot fits of ague, which 
is sometimes fatal. Mr. Barwell agrees as to the general tractabili 
of the premonitory diarrhcea, though he does not subscribe to the uti- 
lity of the chalk mixture; he prefers astringents, stimulants, and 
aromatics. At the same time, he does not hold that the disease 
invariably gives warning of its approach. Of 85 patients at the 
Hospital the attack in 8 cases was sudden; in 19 cases there wasa 
warning diarrheea of less than ten hours; in 23 cases, of less than 
twenty-four hours; and in 35 cases, of some days. 

These facts, however, are limited in number; and, owing to the 
class of patients, and their condition frequently when brought to 
the Hospital, should perhaps be received with caution. Mr. Bar- 
well has indeed left out of his table all the less reliable cases; but 
persons in a much higher station of life than Borough —— 
patients, and in a better state of health than that of algide cholera, 
cannot always be trusted in minute statements about their previous 
condition. 

The remark on the choleraic statistics may be applied to, the 


| book medically speaking. It requires the test of a wider observa- 


tion as to the theory, and of more extensive experiments as to the 
practice it recommends, before either one or the other can be con- 


| sidered established; and both seem worthy of that attention. In 


a literary point of view, all the opinions advanced have a logical 
coherence with each other, and are reasonable in themselves. Mr. 


* Asiatic Cholera ; its Symptoms, Pathology, and Treatment ; with which is em~- 
bodied its Morbid Anatomy, general and minute, translated from a Paper by Drs. 
Reinhardt and Leubuscher. By Richard Barwell, Fellow (by Examination) of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; late House-Surgeon and now Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Published by Churchill. 
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Barwell’s is the most hopeful as being the most consistent and in- 


telligent theory upon the subject. 

In the mere outline here presented there are of course many 
omissions of detail, as well as of secondary medicines; the object 
being simply to convey an idea of Mr. Barwell’s hypothesis and 
treatment. Besides matter directly relating to these, the book | 
contains several incidental topics, bearing upon public hygiéne | 
and the condition of the poor. The following contains some curious 
facts, as well in relation to the public constitution, so to speak, as 
to the cholera. y 

“ Fever and influenza preceded the cholera in Russia, an increase of | 
scarlet and intermittent fever in Hamburg, intermittent fever and diarrhea | 
in Berlin; and when we consider that the favourite lurking-places of these | 
diseases are the chosen haunts of cholera, it would be difficult not to see 
some close connexion between the one class and that which has been too 
much regarded as a disease per se. f . 

“Tt appears, then, that cholera—or rather that influence which produces 
cholera—travels from East to West; that alone it cannot produce the dis- 
ease, but that it must also be aided and abetted by some local conditions, 
which, on their part alone, would produce diarrhea, typhus, or intermittent 
fever, as the case may be: but whether epidemic cholera be caused by the 
operation of a mixture of these two influences, or whether the cholera influence | 

roduce that malady by operating on a system well prepared for the attack 
by a typhus-fever-producing condition, cannot now be judged. Nor is it of 
great importance ; the material point being, that we can estimate the amount 
of epidemic force in any part of England, by studying the returns of deaths 
in those parts from zymotic diseases ; that when these gradually go on in- 
creasing for a number of years, and when all diseases more and more incline 
towards a low, malignant character, then may we suppose that a time is | 
approaching when some great epidemic shall scourge the land. When we 
find, moreover, as in London, that all diseases have, in about the last twenty 
years, altered considerably in character, and deviated from the previous 
sthenic, to a debile asthenic [low, weak] type, so that the treatment of many 
such has lately become stimulant, instead of antiphlogistic,—then may we 
justly conclude that something in our sanitary arrangements is grievously 
wrong, for which, sooner or later, the population must suffer.” 


This is a ghastly picture of some of the more obvious symptoms 
of true cholera, about which those who have once seen it are never | 
mistaken. 

“There is something peculiar in the coldness of surface, tongue, and | 
breath ; it is greater in sensation than that of a corpse, or of polished metal, | 
while the expired air is colder than the surrounding atmosphere. I take 
blame to myself that I never actually tested the temperature of a patient’s | 
body or breath with the thermometer, though the instrument is perhaps not | 
as good a guide, in these sort of circumstances, as sensation ; but there can, 
I believe, fe no doubt but that the oe ae gy is very low; the skin so far 
loses its elasticity, that if a fold be pinched up, it continues erect, and an in- 
dentation with the finger remains whiter than the surrounding parts. The 
surface is often clammy and bedewed with pars iration, often dry and hard 5 
and some differences in the result af sue cases, In Which one or the other of | 

es nave led me to attach some importance to the 
presence or absence of perspiration. Ifthe victim of this complaint die in | 
collapse, the corpse becomes warmer after death, often much warmer than 
after any other mode of dissolution; and may remain so for two hours or | 
more, aud then will turn as cold as the body of a dead person usually is. 
e * * * * 

“The blueness of skin, and the or ped appearance of the face and hands, 
when once seen, in astrongly-marked case, will never be forgotten: it gives | 
a peculiarly unpleasant, horrid aspect, sometimes as though the patient had 
been starved, and when combined with the anxious expression, as though he 
had been terrified into insanity ; for the suffusion of the eyes imparts a wild 
look, and the discoloration about the mouth an appearance such as Virgil 
imputes to his Harpies. The hands shrivelled like a washerwoman’s, blue, 
with dark nails, with crooked, stiff, and claw-like fingers, either soaked 
with perspiration, or dry and hard, will be recognized, as soon as seen, for 
choleraic. 

“The pulse is always very low, but generally remains regular, as long as 
it can be felt; the only peculiarity is, that it usually gets extinct before the 
first sound of the heart has lowered as much in comparison : which probably 
depends on one of two causes,—either that the blood is too thick to travel 
through the vessels, or that but very little finds its way to the left 
side of that organ, which contracts with considerable force on the small 

uantity which it does contain. It is perhaps to the first of these causes 
that the cessation of the second sound is due. The sufferers will remain 
alive for hours after all pulse at the wrist has ceased, and will even in that 
state answer questions quite rationally ; for the intellect remains sound to a | 
very late period, and the condition of brain is not coma, but rather a state of 
utter listlessness and apathy. 

“The accession, intensity, and duration of cramps, are extremely variable ; 
nor is, I believe, much importance to be attached to their presence or absence, 
either as a diagnostic or prognostic sign.” 

The following passage embraces the gist of the author’s theory, 
though not the particular facts and reasoning by which it is sup- | 
ported, of the identity of typhus and ague with cholera. 

“Tn —— these and other such cases, and in coupling with them 
the fact that typhus fever increases in any country as cholera approaches, 
and moreover, that that fever acquires a greater and greater tendency to ab- | 
dominal complication, we must be struck with the close connexion between 
the two sets of diseases; and the fluctuations in the cases quoted lead us still | 
further towards the supposition—which is not offered as a truth, but simply 
as an hypothesis—that under the influence of the particular poison, typhus 
fever becomes a virulent remittent, the cold stage of which is algide cholera ; 
that this particular form is always accompanied by a peculiar alvine disorder, 
or, perhaps, is rather — andin part induced, by an action causing al- 
vine disturbance; and this idea gains additional weight when it is remem- | 
bered that in Hamburg and other Continental towns remittent fever was 
a forerunner of the cholera. The difference, in reality, between intermit- 
tent, remittent, and continued fevers, is really very small ; so slight, that in 
the same climate and in the same malaria, a difference of temperature as to 
season, will change the aspect of the disease from the one to the other. The 
view most favoured by medical men, practising in warm climates where | 
yellow fever is rife, is that this disease is a remittent, and has, apparently, 
not unfrequently an algide stage, as mentioned by Dr. Bartlett, in which 
that phase of cholera is closely imitated—in which, even, it would be very | 
difficult to distinguish the one disease from the other, except by judging 
from the prevalence of either malady. Moreover, although it at first sight 
may appear paradoxical to speak of the remittent quality of continued fever, 
I conceive that all medical men will acknowledge to have occasionally seen | 
continued fevers in which was a greater or less tendency to remit, only 
shown, perhaps, by an irregularly periodical shivering, slight exacerbation, 
or sweating ; and most readily can it be conceived, that the addition of ano- 
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ther poison might cause such fevers to intermit altogether, and add to them 
a cold stage of an intensity like that of cholera. 

“In the cold stages of a regular intermittent ague, for instance, the blood 
leaves the surface of the body, causing contraction and shrinking of the face 
and bands, and a peculiar rough sensation of the skin; and in cholera, the 
blood leaves the surface and remains pent up in the internal cavities; the 
body is cold in both : in time, if all goes well, warmth returns, which soon 
becomes heat and fever. The difference of this symptom, in fact, is more in 
degree than kind. The cholera patient often dies before the hot stage comes 
on, and never lives, as far as my experience goes, through a second cold fit to 
the next hot: the ague patient survives very many. Thus, though no one 
could say, with an approach to truth, that cholera is merely a deadly form 
of ague, yet it appears true, that it is a peculiarly deadly disorder with a de- 
cided remittent type ; and that the sufferer is apt to die in the cold stage, or 
before the circulation, disturbed by the great power of this chill, can become 
In all cases of cholera which live beyond the algide stage, 
a consecutive fever supervenes.”’ 

Various circumstances combined to prevent extensive post-mor- 
tem examinations at St. Thomas’s. Mr. Barwell has therefore in- 
cluded in his work a translation of part of a paper by Doctors 
Reinhardt and Leubuscher, which gives an account of all morbid 
ante, general and miscroscopic, observed after death from 
cholera. The object is to prove the congested state of the internal 
organs. 


WALTER EVELYN, OR THE LONG MINORITY.® 
Tus second of Mr. Bentley’s novels at three-and-sixpence a vo- 


| lume resembles the first of the series in a certain originality. 


Margaret, however, dealt with deeper evils, or at least more wide- 
spread sufferings than the present work, and appealed in its matter 
to a more current cant. Walter Evelyn traces the evil of fashion- 
able extravagance, and the hollowness of fashionable life; but, 
except in a few reflections, it wants the earnestness which per- 


| vaded Margaret. The style of Walter Evelyn is lively, smart, and 
| sometimes pointed ; the tone rather gay than grave, perhaps inclin- 


ing to persiflage. Both, however, are fitted to the subject of 
fashionable life and characters in various aspects, from the Regency 
of the “ finest gentleman in Europe” to the present day. 

Lord Herbert, the father of Walter Evelyn, is a younger son of 
a poor Marquis. Trained in the opinions and society of which 
“ the Prince” and Sheridan were leaders, Beau Brummel and others 
distinguished members, Lord Herbert represents a class almost ex- 
tinct. Without thought, care, or principle—victimizing trades- 


| people or whoever will trust him, and in turn victimized by Jew 


money-lenders—sometimes in prison, always in difficulties, and 
neyer paying a debt except a gambling debt, if he can possibly 
avoid it—Lord Herbert still continues to live in a certain style. 
High animal spirits render him easy under all circumstances, while 
his good person, his good-nature, his pleasantry, and the winning 
manners of the gentleman of the old school, make him popular even 
with those who lose by him. The exact opposite is Lord Staunton, 


| his elder brother; a grave, hard-working politician. By dint of 
| conscientious labour, irreproachable private conduct, and notwith- 


standing his outward severity, through the popular respect that 
belongs to knowledge and consistency, Lord Staunton rises to be a 
member of the Cabinet of his party. 

Although Lord Staunton has ceased for years to notice his bro- 
ther Herbert, he patronizes his nephew Walter: so, between them 
both, family connexions, and some foreign journies, there is no 
lack of society to depict, whether fashionable, political, respectable, 
or Continental. “The long minority” which forms the thread of 
such story as there is arises from the will of an uncle of Walter, 
who died in India after making a fortune, appointing Lord 
Winnington as guardian. This man has some wre. which 
many will seem to recognize as belonging to more than one 
back-stairs or intriguing politician: he is painted as black as 
it is possible to paint, a worthless fool, and with little regard to 
entire consistency between the conduct of the action and the re- 
flections of the writer. The natural talents of Lord Winnington 
are “ fiddling” and fraud; but his music is merely mechanical, as 
he bought his best songs from needy and careless musicians of 
genius. Every baseness is heaped upon him. At the University, 
he ruins the wife of a hospitable acquaintance, by means of a drug. 
He skulks from a duel; and when found at last, and forced to 
stand a second shot, fires at the injured husband. In after life, he 
is ready as witness to a plot to take the life of his natural daughter, 
and is restrained not by any natural feeling but apparently by the 
threats of some creditor or creditor’s attorney. He misappro- 

riates the fortune of his ward Walter, and of another ward, Sir 
Tarcourt Berkeley. He is ready to sacrifice his daughter, Lady 
Anne, to either of these young men, to avert the consequences of 
his swindling; and he squanders upon opera-dancers and similar 
persons or — the monies he gets by cheating. Yet this 
man, stained with infamous deeds, and without any real ability, is 


| successful in public life; he becomes a general, an ambassador, 
' and is covered with orders of knighthood. The exaggeration of 


all this is in the matter; the style is natural enough. The 
wicked old fifteenth Earl of Winnington is in manner, discourse, 
and appearance, just one of those narrowminded selfish old men 
who are occasionally met with, in whom folly and knavery seem 
to struggle for the mastery, and who would according to their own 
account have been moral monsters had not their evident want 
of ability neutralized their want of conscience. 

The story of the book is a subordinate matter, and is full 
of inconsistencies. The incidents rather concern other people 


than the hero; perhaps there is a want of feeling in the writer 
which would prevent the reader’s sympathy with the persons, 


* Walter Evelyn; or the Long Minority. 
Bentley. 


Ip three volumes. Published by 
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even if that was aimed at. Life, in the fashionable or worldly 
sense of the term, is the writer’s forte; and the apparent object is 
to exhibit it either by description or reflection. Hence, the occur- 
rences in themselves are generally slight, and derive their interest 
from serving as a vehicle for character, dialogue, description, or 
reflection. Some of the passing characters are readily recogniz- 
able,—as Lord Tantrums, who will not sit in the Cabinet with Sir 
Charles Grandison without certain securities; and Sir Charles, 
who when turned out himself turns out the Ministry by moving to 
insert “ boiled” instead of “ roasted” on a question of supplying 
the army with potatoes. Generally speaking, however, the dra- 
matis persone are only partially identified with individuals. 
Lord Winnington has been already spoken of. Lady Herbert, 


“* *But bail?’ said Lady Anne, in her quiet sensible way, ‘we have not 
a friend in the world !’ 

““*Fie! my dear Lady Berkeley,’ said my father, ‘not a friend? You 
have slaves in all who know you; mais, quand méme! I could get you half 
a dozen fellows, and good men too, who would go bail for Sir Harcourt in an 
afternoon.’ 

***God bless you, Lord Herbert!’ said the poor woman simply ; and then 
for the first time, when she had done all she couldso well and quietly, I saw 
that she was crying, and her hand closed on my arm like a vice. 

“**Pooh! to be sure I can,’ repeated my father, smiling in his frank easy 
way, as if there was not a real sorrow or difficulty in the world but what 
could be got over while smoking a cigar: ‘to be sure I can—and Sir Har- 
court may have his four-in-hand again in a month, and you shall be the 
belle of the season. Don’t lose heart about it,’ said the goodnatured roué. 

“*T only want him back with me in,’ said Lady Anne, with a faint 
| smile of gratitude to her consoler; ‘and we will try to do without the four- 





Walter’s mother, when she takes to writing novels and receiving | in-hand.’ 


authors and artists, bears some resemblance to the late Lady Bles- 
sington, as well in the influence she acquires as the kind of novels 


she writes; but there is no further resemblance. Many of the cha- | 


racters are general, yet drawn with a good deal of truth, force, 
and individuality. 

The most tragic incident of the book, or what might be tragic in 
other hands, is the fate of Lady Anne Stanley, Lord Winnington’s 
daughter. The first object of that worthy was to marry her to 


Walter, to hush up his fraud ; but Walter's heart is otherwise en- | 


“**Oh, no, we will never hear of that,’ said my father; ‘a gentleman 
must always go through the world on wheels.’ 

** He was as good as his word ; as, indeed, he would have been to any poor 
fellow in a scrape, except a creditor ; and three days after this conversation 
| Sir Harcourt Berkeley and his wife were living quietly at the British Hotel 
| in Jermyn Street; and as nobody knew of their whereabouts but my 
| father, (who lent them his brougham, with one of the most knowing lads 


| in London to drive it,) they were not likely to be annoyed for some time 
agai 


ain. 
“ ‘Only, for God’s sake, don’t walk about!’ said my father; ‘ or you 
will have some police-court bother again; for Worthlesse is biting his 


gaged. The Earl finally marries her to his other ward. Lady | nails at your having given him the slip, I can tell you,—and he is up to any- 
Anne, however, is attached to an Indian officer, Captain Ireton, thing.” ee 


and on the day he is to break the matter to her father, rides out 


| 


The writer is evidently as well acquainted with foreign as with 


with their confidant, and Arthur Sinclair, a celebrated poet. English society ; and paints it not very brightly, except in the case 

“T could see that Anne was very much excited, as it was natural that she of Simonet de Beaumont, who was probably suggested by Bellot. 
should be; and I was glad the poct kept talking on, for we were both in a | 
humour that made excellent listeners. 








“ We prolonged our ride, therefore, rather more than was necessary, for 
none of us cared to return; the poet being fascinated with his subject and 


busy wandering in dream-land, while Anne was growing sick with anxiety, | 


feared to clear up her doubts. For my part, 1 could have enjoyed that 
ovely summer day, and listened to the spell of the gifted poet’s words till 
now, and I had a kind of foreknowledge that poor Annie was going home to 
cold news. At length, however, the wise little clock of a village-church, 
striking the hour in quite a remonstrative sort of way, warned us home ; 
and, putting our horses into a canter, we heard the clanging summons of the 
first dinner-bell as we passed the lodge-gates. Poor Annie! I think I see 
her now: the rosy colour of her cheeks had faded to an ashy paleness, her 
eye burnt with a feverish fire, and her lips were slightly parted to admit the 
breath, which came quicker and quicker. 

“ A post-chaise stood before the door, ready packed, and with the boys 
mounted; and a quick spasm passed over Anne's face as her keen eye had 
read long before mine the name painted in large white letters upon the 
trunks which were fastened behind: it was that of ‘ Captain R. Ireton, 
——th Regiment’ ; and the next moment she fell, fainting, from her horse. 

** We were down and at her side in a moment ; and as Arthur Sinclair stood 
beside her, and I, sunk on one knee, supported her head, while the hue of 
death was upon her face, and her long hair fell in wild disarray about her 
shoulders, the post-chaise drove by us. 

“ It contained but one traveller, a young man in an undress military uni- 
form; and he never held up his head as he passed : he sat with folded arms, 
like @ man of iron, looking straight forward, but secing, feeling nothing; 
and the face of the soldier was terribly stern. 

“*Ah!’ said the poet, who, I fancied, had not even gnessed at what had 





| 





been passing during his stay at Cleveland; ‘ah! I thought so; and I have | 


been trying to keep up her spirits all the afternoon, though I saw it was of 
little use. Thus end the dreams of young hearts. Why, why is life so sad?’ 

“ Tt was a joyless dinner that day at Cleveland, though the master of the 
feast presided for the first time for long months at his own table. Lady 
Winnington kept her room; and the arrival of a physician from the county 
town, and the hushed steps of the servants about the house, seemed to an- 
nounce that Lady Anne must be very ill indeed. Yet there sat that de- 
bauched man over his wine long after dinner, relating obscene stories, culled 
from the side-scenes of the Opera, and glorying in the sins of his youth: 
not one sigh for his wife, who sat wringing her hands over his brokenhearted 
daughter, passed his lips, bloated and livid with excess. A profound ex- 
— of disgust shadowed the face of Arthur Sinclair as he announced his 

leparture for the following day, and gave a cold ear to his host. And what 
I felt is so mixed up and mingled with the greater contempt and abhorrence 
I had for my guardian afterwards, that I do not trust myself to dwell upon 
it now.” 

Although Ireton is not forgotten, Anne marries the goodnatured 
Sir Harcourt Berkeley, resolutely determined to do her duty. The 
tale of worldly ruin that quickly follows is well and rapidly told, 
and would be even tragic if anything connected with fashion could 
be. One of the scenes will give an idea of Lord Herbert and the 
writer’s general manner. Walter acts as private secretary to his 
uncle. 

“One day as I was working as hard as a lawyer's copying-clerk for my 


uncle, Lady Anne Berkeley was announced, and presently came in, very pale, | f ‘ 
| finally closes with directions for management during the match itself, and 


but collected and tearless, and told me all, without one faulter in her voice 


or one break in the thread of her story—without so much as the quiver of | 


an eyelash or the tremble of a lip. 

_ “*And now, dear Walter,’ she said, with a sisterly trust and confidence 
in me I like to remember, ‘ can you advise us anything?’ She said ‘ us,’ for 
she identified herself with her husband completely; and for herself apart 
from him she had no care. She did not wring her hands and cry frantically, 
‘What shall Jdo?’ but calmly and heroically stood to her post, and thought 
for both.” 

“T had the satisfaction of knowing too she could hardly have come toa 
better person ; for I took her to my father at once, and calling at his club 
we sent in for him, and found him as usual—he was playing at chicken- 
hagard with some lads more than young enough to be his sons. Lord Her- , 
bert Evelyn was, however, just the sort of person for a difficulty of this kind, 
and entered into it at once with the utmost alacrity. Hot water was indeed his 
element ; this excellent nobleman having been in it all his life. ‘ Nothing 
could be easier,’ he said, ‘than to get Sir Harcourt out of prison; though it 
was a pity Worthlesse was one of the detaining creditors.’ Lord Herbert, 
however, knew somebody who was a match even for him, and, setting this 
worthy to work, all that would be necessary would be to get bail for Sir 
Harcourt 8 appearance. ‘And—and,’ said my father, in the most business- 
like manner in the world, and showing a set of teeth that any fellow at 
ry Aa envy, ‘he can go through the court, and snap his fingers at 

8, 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The Tositive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely translated and 
condensed by Harriet Martineau. In two volumes, (Chapman’s 
Quarterly Series.) 

Forest Life in Ceylon. By W. Knighton, M.A., formerly Secretary to 
the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. In two volumes. 

History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., Author 
of the “‘ History of Europe from the Commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo,” &c. Volume II. 


The Hermit; a Novel. By Emilie Carlen, Author of “ The Birthright,’ 
&ec. In four yolumes., 


The Gold-Rocks of Great Britain and Ireland ; and a General Outline 
of the Gold-Regions of the World. With a Treatise on the Geology 
of Gold. By John Calvert, of Australia, Mineral Surveyor. 

(Mr. Calvert, it appears, has been knocking about Australia for a good many 

years, and in the course of his adventures followed the “ great Australian 
borderilla from Van Diemen’s Land to near Moreton Bay,”’ seeking gold and 
science at the same time. He returned to England with the idea that Great 
Britain and Ireland were gold-countries, which could be lucratively worked. 
It is true, “Sir Roderick Murchison and other eminent geologists” did not 
countenance his schemes; but men “full as clever and ten times as hearty’” 
made up for scientific scepticism. “Many noblemen and gentlemen,” says 
Mr. Calvert, “‘came to show me specimens of gold from their estates and 
mines, * * * * The directors, Staxcholders, Manes me of the Stock Ex- 
change, interested in existing gold-com Wrewise gave me every in- 
formation as to their ores and their workings.’ : : 

That gold has been found in the British Isles, in the lump, in ore, and 
mixed up with other metals, is well known, That in earlier ages it was 
more plentiful than now, is very possible. The question is, whether it 
would pay for working ; and there must be some better grounds of assurance 
than will be fouud in this volume, before any reasonable person would be 
justified in spending his money on the attempt. An accumulation of anti- 
quarian extracts, and quotations from books of a later day, long enumera- 
tion of places where gold may be found, with “it is reported,” ‘‘on the 
statement,” and “it is said,” form the bulk of the survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The few facts of a more practical kind, relating to the produce 
of certain mines, are deficient in this most important sien cost of 
working and assaying compared with the value of the gold.) 

The Greyhound : being a Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, and 
Training Greyhounds for Public Running; their D) and ‘lreat- 
ment. Containing also, Rules for the Management of Coursing Meet- 
ings, and for the Decision of Courses. By Stonehenge. With illus- 
trations. ‘ 

[What work we undergo in the cause of pleasure! If men paid as much at- 
tention to their health, their diet, their exercise, and their offspring, as this 
volume directs the votaries of coursing to do with those of their dogs, what 
a race we should be! In this revised and extended reprint from Bell's Life, 
the author tells how to choose a greyhound, or how to breed him; enters at 
length into his diseases, which it Stonchenge is right have a singular re- 
semblance to those of humanity ; gives minute instructions for bringing him 
up from birth, and training him when of age for a public match; and 





offers a new code of laws to the coursing world. The book is of a practical 
character; highly useful, we should consider, to the amateur of coursing 
or the admirer of the greyhound. It is profusely illustrated with portraits 
of the most celebrated dogs; which, oo of their utility, have great 
attraction from their various expression of countenance. The blood of the 
greyhound would seem to be at once so pure and so sensitive as markedly to 
exhibit the slightest cross, so that the nature of the ancestry can almost be 
read in the face.] 
Life of Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet Laureate, &c. 
Browne. : 
The voluminous “Life and Correspondence” of Southey, edited by 
is son, contains so full an account of his actions, and of his thoughts 
and feelings, under his own hand, that a person must have special 
sources of information to add to the facts of that biography. In the 
literary qualities of criticism and of comments on the career and character of 
the Laureate there is plenty of room for originality. To this last Mr. 
Browne has no pretension, and he adds little or nothing to our knowledge 
of facts. The book isa workmanlike digest of Southey’s Life from the six 
volumes of his son, interspersed with fair and sensible commentary. It would 
however admit of improvement. Southey’s early ballads for the people, the 
attacks on him in his youth by the Antijacobin, and the quarrel with Byron 
in his maturity, were better worth some little space than an account of his 
travels in the Peninsula. ]} 


By Charles T. 
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The Young Voyageurs ; or the Boy Hunters in the North. By Captain 
Mayne Reid, Author of “‘ The Boy Hunters,” &c. With twelve Ilus- 
trations by W. Harvey. 

pte present volume of Captain Mayne Reid carries his * Boy Hunters” 

m the Southern States to the Hudson Bay Territory, accompanied by a 
cousin who has come to lead them to their uncle’s fur station, on the death 
of their father. This journey from the Southern confines of the British 
territory, to a fort of the Company on the Mackenzie River, is made a 
vehicle for describing the natural history both animal and vegetable of this 
wintry land, as well as for depicting the scenes and adventures that may 
occur to travellers therein. An objection might perhaps be raised, that too 
much is made to befall one party; but this was necessary to the complete 
development of the subjects, and it is very well done. Many of the adven- 
tures strongly excite the reader’s attention, and carry him almost breath- 
lessly along. The Young Vogageurs isa capital book for a Christmas present, 
a New-Year’s gift, or a keepsake at any season. ] 

Handbook to the Library of the British Museum: containing a brief 
History of its Formation, and of the various Collections of which it is 
composed; Descriptions of the Catalogues in present use; Classed 
Lists of the Manuscripts, &c.; and a variety of Information indispen- 
sable for the “ Readers’’ at that institution. With some Account of 
the Principal Libraries in London. By Richard Sims, of the Depart- 


ral translations, are also introduced. By D. M. Aird, Author of 
“Sketches in France,’ &c. Seventh edition, enlarged and corrected, 
ALMANACKS. 
The British Almanack and Companion, for the year 1854. 
— oldest and best of the practical Annuals has made a new start, at 
east in one of the main divisions of the Companion, the ‘* General Informa- 
tion” section. The conductors have even more than usual turned their atten- 


| tion to the current business of life; and the result is certainly cheering. 


ment of Manuscripts; Compiler of the ‘‘ Index to the Heralds’ Visit- | 


ations.” 

{A general exposition of the literarytreasures at the British Museum ; very 
curious in itself, and of great utility to any one intending to read there, or 
who has begun his studies, but finds himself baftled by the multiplicity of 
books and manuscripts, or the complexity of the catalogues, like a guest 
uzzled with a voluminous bill of fare of unknown dishes. And what a col- 
ection itis! To learn the names and subjects, much more to master the 
contents of the books themselves, would seem work enough for a lifetime. 
However, classification saves the student from looking after what he does 
not want, and experience will enable him to see that there is really very 
little new or essential in secondary books.) 


The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo. | 


Translated from the French of General Baron de Jomini, by S$. V. 
Benet, U. S. Ordnance. 
An American translation of Jomini’s aeteae of the Hundred Days ; forming 
e 22d chapter of his Vie Politique et Militaire de Napoléon. There is 
more of narrative than might be expected by a reader thinking only of the 
author’s Précis de!’ Art de Guerre; but the story is often suspended for 
criticism and commentary. It may be recommended as probably the best 
and fairest French account of the period, though with a bias in favour of 


Napoleon, or at least with a strong leaning toa highhanded military man- | 


ner of conducting public business, General Jomini has little love for the 
members of the Assembly at Paris whose opinions led them to oppose the 
peror; and not much for constitutional government in Peunen.} 
The Turk and the Hebrew ; or the Rule of the Creseent. A Story of 
Real Events and Living Persons. 
[There is something of “ pore Bote contrivance”’ about this title, and its 
story of real events and living persons.” ‘The tale is founded on the at- 
tack upon the Jews at Damascus, which took place some years ago, on ac- 
count of the disappearance of a Romish monk whom the Hebrews were ac- 
cused of murdering. The prejudices and intrigues of the Christians had, 
however, quite as much to do with the ae as the “rule of the 
Crescent’’ ; and so, indeed, it stands in the book. ; ; 
The story is cleverly made up, and by a person evidently acquainted with 
Oriental life. Some of the descriptive touches of character have striking 
reality about them, and the whole atmosphere is Eastern. But the story is 
melodramatic, the action and persons are unreal. Zhe Turk and the He- 


brew seems like the work of a ready writer practised in his craft, but want- | 
classes would take the management of their affairs into their own hands, 


ing the true dramatic spirit necessary for the novelist.) _ 
Letters of Laura D’ Auverw Dy Uharles Swain, Author of “The 


——— diinot agree with Southey and a good many other critics in 
eir estimate of Charles Swain as a poet, there is no doubt but that he has 
a wonderful knack of versifying, as well as great fertility of thought and 
a Such a gush of well-sounding verses with ideas to match “ we 
never did see.” But the verse would be better for even a little ruggedness, 
the ideas if they were less poetically conventional, and the pieces if they had 
more of force and feeling. It is sometimes a surprise that men write so 
much ; the wonder in Swain’s case is that he writes so little. 

The “ Letters ” in this volume are from a bride who quarrels with a hus- 
band because he objects to her riding on horseback, and after a parting and 
long trouble makes it up again. Short and slight as the letters are, they are 
too long for the subject, which should lead either to less or to greater re- 
sults. The <4 - and miscellaneous poems are on occasional topics ; 
clever, tripping, lively, but wanting depth and earnestness : “ we start, for 
soul is wanting there.’’] 

The Keepsake, 1854. Edited by Miss Power. With Engravings from 
wings by the first Artists, engraved under the superintendence of 
Mr. Frederick A, Heath. 
The Court Album ; a Series of Portraits of the Female Aristocracy. 
Engraved by the best Artists. 


{The appearance of the last of the old Annuals reminds us, like the weather, | 


of the approach of Christmas; but except in their elegant appearance and 


| than their predecessors were in 1836. 


their plates there is not much to recall the gift-books of some quarter of a | 


century ago. The Keepsake has the wonted variety—tales, essays, poetry, 
with a goodly list of contributors, though the fashionable names are foreign, 
and those of celebrated authors not so numerous. 
simply a book of ladies’ ye the letterpress being bare notices of the 
family of the heroine. s for the art of either volume, it is below the 
average ; the only thing yey | of note being the excessively skilful way in 
which Mrs. Eyles has, in The Keepsake, engraved a female figure, which we 
remarked last year at the Exhibition of Sketches for skilful painting of a 
like order.] 

Miss Corner’s Scriptural History Simplified ; in Question and Answer ; 
- use of Schools and Families. Revised by John Kitto, D.D., 

{The leading facts of the Old Testament thrown into the form of question and 
answer. They are well presented to the mind of the youthful student, and 
in an orthodox way.] 

An Attic Philosopher in Paris ; or a Peep at the World from a Garret. 
Being the Journal of a Happy Man. From the French of Emile 
Souvestre. (The Traveller’s Library.) 

Mary Aston ; or a sketch of Town and Country. By Edmund Nugent, 

Secon tion. 

Guthrum the Dane ; a Tale of the Heptarchy. In six cantos. By Ro- 
bert Story. Second edition. 

The Student’ s Self-Instructing French Grammar ; consisting of Twelve 
Progressive wherein the Parts of Speech are exemplified in 
Conversational Phrases: Fables, Anecdotes, and Bon Mots, with lite- 





| portion of them as we now witness in Lancashire. 


“Public Baths and Washhouses”’ show, and in an interesting way, the ad- 
vance which a large portion of the poorer part of the community have made 
in the virtue that is next to godliness; and throws out a hint for reaching 
even the very lowest. ‘Ireland, its Industrial and Commercial Prospects,’ 
speaks of advances even ‘in the first flower of the earth and first gem of the 
sea.” The “ Progress of Administrative and Financial Improvement”’ takes 
a cursory review of what has been done during the last thirty years; with a 
fuller account of what the Chancellor of the Exchequer has accomplished, 
and what he probably proposes in the way of further fiscal reforms. Mr. De 
Morgan writes a paper on Decimal Coinage, and, like all mathematicians, 
urges its adoption; though he shows thut it seems yet a disputed point how 
accounts should be kept under it, while he forgets that man is not a mathe- 
matical animal, except in Laputa. There are two good papers of a more 
arithmetical kind—a display of the new Tariff, and an analysis of the late 
Census. ‘This last is a general and in its opening a graphic picture of Eng- 
land a century and a half ago.] 

Raphael's Prophetic Almanack. By Raphael, the Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century. Thirty-fourth year, 1854. 

The People’s Health Almanack, 1854. 

PAMPHLETs. 

The Present Crisis ; or the Russo-Turkish War and its Consequences to 
England and the World. By Coningsby. 

The Future of the Human Race; or a Great, Glorious, and Peaceful 
Revolution near at hand, to be effected through the Agency of De- 
parted Spirits of good and superior men and women. By Robert 
Owen. 

Asiatic Cholera ; its Cause and Cure Discovered and Demonstrated. By 
Thomas Harvey, Esq. 

“ Strikes,” viewed in relation to the Interests of Capital and Labour ; a 
few Thoughts on the present Industrial Crisis. By Henry Dunckley, 
M.A., Author of an Essay on the Working Classes, entitled “The 
Glory and Shame of Britain.” 

The Black Man. The Comparative Anatomy and Psychology of the 
African Negro. By Hermann Burmeister, Professor of Zodlogy in the 
University of Halle. Translated by Julius Friedlander, Dr. Phil. of 
Berlin ; and Robert Formes, M.D., of New York. (Republished from 
the Evening Post.) 

Clerical Education ; or the importance to the Clergy of a Correct Ac- 
uaintance with the Origiual Scriptures. From the Journal of Sacred 
Literature for October 1853. 

Two Lectures on the Influence of Poetry on the Working Classes. B 
the Reverend Fred. W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapeb, 
Brighton. Second edition. 

The Laws of Artistic Copyright and their Defects. 
Blaine, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 


By D. Boberton 
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A LABOUR PARLIAMENT. 
When the late Sir Robert Peel expressed a wish that the working 


he could never have contemplated such a movement on the part of any 
A year or two ago, 
we were told that the factory operatives had become so much better-in- 
formed as to the laws which regulate wages and prices, that it would be a 
difficult task to persuade them to engage in a general strike ; but the pro- 
ceedings of the Preston workpeople show that this was a mistake. To all 
appearance, they are not a whit more enlightened on such matters 
The chief difference between 
the present strike and the one which took place seventeen years 
ago is, that the workmen in other towns throughout Lancashire 
appear to be contributing more liberally to the strike fund now than they 
did at the former period: which is easily accounted for. From the de- 
pressed state of the market for both yarns and goods, the Blackburn ope- 
ratives must be well aware, that if the demand for an additional 10 per 
cent in Preston should prove unsuccessful, the advance which they have 
received will be in jeopardy. Taking the average of their earnings, a re- 
duction of 10 per cent would not be less than 1s. per head for every man, 
woman, and child, engaged in factory labour in Blackburn. If they can 
stave off such a reduction, or frighten the masters from attempting it, by 
merely paying 3d. a week towards the Preston strike fund, they make a 
good investment. But how will the Blackburn employers submit to 
that? For the last six or eight weeks, the production of goods and yarn 
is said to have been diminished one-sixth; yet, in the face of this falling- 
off in the supply, the demand has been so much less than it was some 


Sho Gust Aan & I months ago, when all the mills were going, that prices still show a tend- 
our um is 


ency downwards, From the Manchester trade reports we learn, that 
“ very little business is doing in any department, prices are generally 
against producers, and the unsatisfactory state of prices has caused man 
mill-owners who have hitherto been working full time to think of curtail- 
ing their production.” Messrs. Frazer and Co., in their circular dated 
the 22d November, after alluding to the cessation of employment in Pres- 
ton, Wigan, and other towns, say— 

“The quantity of goods brought to market weekly is thus very considerably 
diminished ; and, so far, the hands show little sign of receding from the posi- 
tion which they‘had so foolishly taken up, of dictating to the employers, 
by their committees and delegates, the terms on which these should be al- 
lowed to work their capital; so that we may look for a curtailed production 
for some weeks longer. The position of our market during this struggle shows 
pretty conclusively how unreasonable was their expectation of further ad- 
vancing wages, and how useless, under existing circumstances, is their con- 
tinuanee of the struggle in which they have embarked. With the exception 
of a slight improvement in India goods—and that has since again been 
almost entirely lost—the supply of goods has been fully adequate to 
the demand, prices have been barely steady, increased difficulty 1s 
being experienced in effecting sales, stocks are on the whole heavier than 
they were a month ago, and, what is worthy of notice, the classes of goods 


| most neglected are precisely those which usually are the most extensively 


manufactured in the districts on strike. Thus, China shirtings, which are 
chiefly manufactured at Preston, 9-8 and 7-8 printers, made most extensively 
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at Burnley, and domestics, made largely at Bacup, are amongst the least sale- | Agnes, only surviving child of the late Colonel William Beresford, of Stapleford Hall, 
able fabrics at the present time.” Nottinghamshire. 

Instead of looking at the question from that rational point of view, the On the 17th, at Christ Church, Hampstead, the Rev. Henry Holme Westmore, 
Preston operatives hold monster meetings, at which they abuse the em- = page es | phe. wwe Senet — —y —_ — minneenenen 

~ - , sec a > > -C.B. 
ployers as hard-hearted tyrants, and very craftily contrive to fix so much On the 17th, at Messtham, Granville G. Wells, Es , son of the late William Wells, 
attention upon their own proceedings as to obtain the whole of the money | ©%4-, and Lady Elizabeth Wells, of Holme Wood, Huntingdon, to Allada Harriott, 
raised among the Lancashire operatives, although there are from 20,000 ene Soa of Sir William G. Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. | " 
to 30,000 operatives out of employment in other towns, who are in quite | the late Rev. B. Lefroy, Restor of Ashe, to Emme, thind daughter of tt late’ eee 
as destitute a condition, and yet get nothing at all. Burnley has just as | Robert Cracroft, Esq., of West Keal Hall, Lincolnshire, and niece of Rear-Admiral 
much right to receive aid from Blackburn as Preston has; but, for all that, | =< r- to erg he omy 
. Se wiadlaae! ae . oe 4 = as | n the 22d, at Raintor, county of Durham, John George Tollemache, only son of 

ae workpeople send 6007. a week to Preston and not a farthing | sir George Sinclair, Bart., and the Lady Camilla Sinclait, of Thurso Castle, Caith- 
to urnley. The reason assigned for this is, that “the battle must be | ness, N.B., to Emma Isabella Harriett Carr, eldest daughter of William Standish 
fought at Preston”: when the masters have been beaten there, we are | Standish, Esq., of Duxbury Park, Lancashire, aud Cocken Hall, Durham. 
told, the men will then sce that the ten per cent is gained in every other | Qa aucchten che ee ech. Dublin, the Hon, Edward Stopford, to Harriet, 
town. But all this time, the unfortunate workpeople in Burnley, Wigan, ; On the 2d. at N cuten Purcell, Captnia. Réwend Rowland Forman, Rifle Brigade, 
and Bacup, are left to starve ; and if the Preston spinners, instead of beat- | to Louisa Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. and Lady Louisa Slater Harrison, of 
ing the masters, should be obliged to give in at last, as is most likely, —— ay Oxsordshive. ; 

ov will have a heavy belence af ot ell ae n the 24th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Henrietta Sarah, eldest daughter 
= elsewhere, u aes h mae ‘0 pay youd i the starv ing turn-out work- of Mr. Clive and Lady Harriet Clive, to Edward Hussey, Esq., of Scotney Castle, 

else’ » UE ose allowance they have been living comfortably | Sussex. 

all this time. . a DEATHS. 

W ith a view to enlighten the men of Lancashire as to the only way by On the 19th May, at Papinui, Christchurch, New Zealand, the Rev. George Dun- 
which they can gain their rights from “ the capitalists, those Cossacks of | 288 M.A., of Downing College, Cambridge, eldest son of the late George Dunnage, 





the West ” as he calls them, Mr. E + J ‘ 2 a> Esq., of the Mall, Hammersmith ; in his 50th year. 

estan aand fall blic - EF yee ¢ Lapin has gone dow n to Man On the 3d October, by an accidental fall from his horse, at Madura, in the Madrag 
che eld a public mecting on unday evening, at which it was re- Presidency, Lieutenant William Marley Burroughs, of the Second Regiment M.N.I, 
solved, upon his recommendation, to take the requisite steps for the as- On the night of the 6th, with her infant daughter, born on the 5th of September, 


sembling of what is called “a Labour Parliament.” Afte coal ely | by the foundering of a boat on the bar of the Bancoot river, near Bombay, Mary 

resolving that “ sectional struggles Gon want of 2 ] “ye unanimously Sophia Marcia, wife of Arthur Malet, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government of 

I Sect 1 struggles on the part of isolate odies of work- | Bombay, and third daughter of J. P. Willoughby, Esq., late Member of Council, 

ing men, to maintain a just standard of wages, and to achieve the eman- | Bombay; in her 26th year. 

er of labour,” are utterly uscless, they came to the conclusion that a ba ye — re = ey | Ay wes ~~ — ns in her 684 your. 
ew us » Mes rr ‘enlieeee icoetees fe ibe n the 16th, at Avenue House, Peckham, rs. Pyne; in her 93d year. 

4 a m st be adopted ; and with that view, the Manchester meeting On the 16th, at Mount Bures Rectory, Essex, the Rev. John Brett, M.A., Rector 
eemed it imperatively necessary that a Labour Parliament should be im- | of that parish; in his 61st year. 

mediately summoned, one object of which shall be to “ organize ma- | 02 the 17th, at Woolwich, Captain William Gregory, of the Royal Engineers, third 

chinery whereby support may be rendered to the people now on strike, or son of the late Rev. William Gregory, neem, | in his 59th year. 

locked tw th , eas Bone ’ On the 17th, in the College Green, Worcester, Frances Fleming, widow ofthe 
ocke -out by the manufacturers, and another “ to propound a means by Rev. J. F. 8. Fleming St. John, one of the Prebendaries of Worcester Cathedral; in 

which labour may be emancipated from the undue influence of capital, and | her 91st year. 

become independent, self-employing, and remunerative, without the ne- | , Ou the 17th, at Torquay, her Highness Frincess Nicolas Esterhazy, cident Gang 

cessity of strikes.” In other words, Mr. Ernest Jones and his associates as nn me Jock, Majoremeral James Camptell, It ag 

wish to take advantage of the present industrial anarchy in North Lanca- | _On the 18th, in Argyll Street, the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Arundel, relict 

shire to ventilate the old nostrums about coijperation, by whic > work. | of the Right Hon. James Everard, ninth Lord Arundell, of Wardour Castle, Wilt- 

8 , h b 7 i » DY ich the work bi in her 73d J 

ing classes have been so often delude ye “xpec re Coe 5 SS OSS Un Tees. 

oO er yt ail oni h _ eainted. = do not expect that the Preston | “On the 19th, at Counter Hill, New Cross, John Ashford, Esq. ; in his 90th year, 
pe gain muc y mixing up their cause with such doctrines. On the 2ist, at Torquay, William M. De Butts, late Captain in the Eighty-eighth 

- —— (Gunes Rangers) Regiment, second surviving son of General Sir Augustus De 
a $ : . e eon Jutts, K.C.H.; in his 37th year. 

i barTs0n o Marr uN Loxvox,—W hatever may be the case On the 2lst, in Hyde Park Place West, William Reginald, the eldest son of Lord 

throughout England generaily, the consumption of malt in the Metropolis, | and Lady Courtney’; in his 21st year. 

instead of falling off with the progress of Tectotalism, appears to be in- On the 2ist, the Rev. Harry Bristow Wilson, D.D., thirty-seven years Rector of 

creasing much more rapidly than the population has done for the last ten Go ues parishes of St. Mary Aldermary and St. Thomas the Apostle; in his 80th 

. P “ “ . a year. 

years. From a return published a few days ago, it appears that in 1843 On the 22d, at Patshull, Staffordshire, the Right Hon. William, Earl of Dart- 

the four principal brewers in London converted the following quantities | mouth ; in his 69th year. 

of malt into beer and ale. Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton, 90,585 a ama, at Hassop Hall, Derbyshire, the Right Hon. Dorothy, Countess of 

: i ai “ B90. ‘Bho - mag Newburgh. 

a ? Barclay, Perkins, and Co., 108,510 ; Meux and Co., 44,956 : On the 24th, at High Garrat, Bocking, Essex, Mrs. Courtauld, widow of George 
id and Co. 51,830; total, 295,881 quarters. In 1853, the same firms | Courtauld, Esq., formerly of Braintree; in her 93d year. 























consumed fully one-third more: Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton, 140,090 ——— —> 
quarters; Barclay, Perkins, and Co., 129,382; Meux and Co., 66,507 ; HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 19, 
Reid and Cc., 63,450 ; altogether, 399,431 quarters. In 1841, the popu- (From the Official Return.) 
lation of the Metropolitan districts was 1,948,369 ; in 1851 it was 2,361,640, Ten Weeks Week 
—an increase of 413,271, or rather more than 20 per cent. As the whole of Zymotic Diseases.....++.+00s —- “ 
the large London brewers are not given in the return to which wo allude, Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable scat.. | satin 
we are unable to say whether the rate of increase was alike in all; but, Diseases of the Hiraln, Spitias ‘ade **', Saacmenggee ssa 
assuming it to have been so, the consumption of malt liquor must have ponent Seo eee Fe oer Gaasmnat teaimaness 3H 
risen about 34 per cent during the ten years from 1843 to 1853; nearly Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... ~ 9! 
75 per cent more than the increase of population during the same period. | _Diseases of the Kidneys, ee is bes oo = 
It would be interesting to compare the increase in the Metropolitan con- Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & a 
sumption of “ old Tom,” “ cream of the valley,” “ mountain dew,” and a Skin, Cellular Tissue, Gc... ... - 
other forms of what the emphatic Temperance orators call “ liquid dam- | Premature Birth 217 
nation” ; but, unfortunately, there are no returns available for that pur- SIND veenenoesoonen po 
pose. Sudden. : 7 
——» | Violence ,Privation, Cold, and Imtemperance....... ccccece sesece 263 

PavperisM in THE Unirep Srares.—Nothing shows more forcibly Total (including unspecified Gauses)....s.+-+sereeeeeeee+ 10,282 
the wide difference between the great mass of the labouring class in the | = = ———————— SS = 
United States and that of the same class in Great Britain, than a compa- MILITARY GAZETTE. 
rison of the pauperism of the two countries. In 1852, the number of per- Wan-orricr, Nov. 25.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Lieut. F. Hogge to be Capt. by 


sons in England and Wales who received relief from the poor-rates, on the purchase, viee Hon. C. Maude, who retires; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. A. 8. Lumley to 
Ist of July, was 796,234; in round numbers, about 1 out of every 20 in- | be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hogge. 2d Drag. Guards —Cornet > _—y> - - 
habitants. Inthe United States, the total number of persons receiving | master) to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Howell, who retires. 4th Drag. Guards—G. 

ief P y= : mY) Ane . : A. Muttlebury, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase; Cornet D. P. Webb to be Adjt, 
relief, on the Ist of June 1850, was 50,353 ; about 1 pauper out of every | Vine Mullin, who re signs the Adjutancy. 2d Drags.—Ensiga A. 8. M. Browne, 
450 inhabitants. ‘The ease with which employment and good wages can | from the 56th Foot, to be Cornet, paying the difference, vice Prentis, promoted, 
be obtained in America is no doubt one great cause of this difference ; but | Ist Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guarde “— undormentionsd oes have bess pe 
. . . : » | mitted to retire o > se “e > sale -ir Commissions — Ens 
it may also be traced in a considerable degree to the superior education of | } — = oy — + Bombold;C. p Hoos Roth Sth Foot —Assist.-Sur or R. 
the working classes there, and to that spirit of independence and determi- — Wyjtty, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Hanley, appointed to the Staff. 13th 
nation to make their way in the world which naturally prevail among a __ Foot— Lieut. R. Peel to be Capt. by a ging — yoy ya P. 

pil. ate etinn. o nt ’ : sve sattnad petnens fin Long to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Peel; -E all, Gen o be Ensign, b pur- 
well-educated population. Among the numerous systematized returns re ong to be ticut. oy Pe Fect-Lisut. J. Peel to be Capt. by purchace, vies Sitwell, 
la . > > chase, vice Long | yY Pp 

ting to the pauperism of Great Britain, it is strange that the 1 oor-law | Who retire 5: FR. Hurt to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Peel; Francis Peak, 
Board has never ordered one which would tabulate the amount of educa- | Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hurt. 47th Foot—First Lieutenan’ 


tion among the out-door and in-door paupers, and the causes which | Jaspar Lucas, from the 87th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Roberts, who exchanges. 
ilst Foot—Ensign W. Agg to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Pilmer, dec. th 





have led to their becoming a burden to the community. Foot IL. J. De Carteret, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Browne, appointed 
— - —— ° to the 2d Drags. 61st Foot—Capt. R. Hunt, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Capt. 
BIRTHS vice Grant, appointed Paymaster; Capt. A. Grant to be Paymaster, vice Toole, dec, 

3 . 65th Foot—Lieut. and Adjt. R. B. T. Thelwall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barnard, 

On the 16th November, at Hodnet Rectory, Salop, the Wife of the Rev.S.H. | who retires; Ensign F. 8. Herries to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thelwall; E. J, 


Macauley, of a son. Whitbread, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Herries; Lieut. T. G. Strange to 
On the 17th, at Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Cunynghame, of a son. be Adjt. vice Thelwall, promoted. 80th Foot—Ensign G J. Wolseley to be Lieut. 
On the 18th, at the Rectory, Blandford St. Mary, the Wife of the Rev. Joseph | without purchase, vice Montgomerie, dec. 87th Foot—Lieut. T. L. Roberts, from 


Mansfeld, of a daughter. | the 47th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lucas, who exchanges. 95th Foot—Capt. J. Cc 
a On the 20th, the Wife of Henry P. Choimeley, Esq., Brandsby Lodge, York, of a | yinnitt, fromthe Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Capt. vice Seton, who exchanges, 
rey Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Capt. G. Seton, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice 


On the 2ist, at the Manor, Loughgall, county of Armagh, the Lady of Kobert Cope, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 
_ On the 23d, at Gracedieu Manor, Leicestershire, the Lady of Ambrose Lisle Phil- 
lipps, Esq., of a son, 

Jn the 24th, at Chorley Wood, Hertfordshire, the Wife of William Longman, Esq., | 


Minnitt, who exchanges. ; 
Hospital Staff —Assist.-Surg. D Hanley, M.D. from the 5th Foot, to be Assist. 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Whitty, appointed to the 5th Foot. 
Memorandum -The removal of Lieut. A. Applewhaite, from the 23d to the 15th 








of a daughter. Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 11th Nov. has been cancelled. 
MARRIAGES. = 
On the Ist November, at Montreal, Lieutenant Alexander Ross C larke, Royal En- N A V A L G A Z ET T E. 
gineers, to Frances Maria, youngest daughter of Colonel Matthew C. Dixon, Com- . th 
manding Royal Engineers, Canada. Apmiratry, Nov. 17.—The following promotions, consequent on the death, ou the 
On the 10th, at St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, the Hon. George Grey 16th Nov. of Rear-Admiral of the Ked J. Pasco, have this day taken place—Rear- 


Dalrymple, Scots Fusilier Guard ounge f the E s ' Admiral of the White Sir W. O. Pell, Kat. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear- 
wo » 8 suards, gest son of the Earl of Stair, to the Hon. mir 4 et , = 
Ellinor Alice Napier, fifth daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Lord Napier. | Admiral of the Blue Sir J. Stirling, Kut. to be Rear-Aduiral of the White; bm 
On the loth, at Trinity Church, Chelsea, Captain James Douglas, Sixtieth Royal | P. Grace to be Rear-Admiral on the Reserved Half-pay List; Capt. H. Dundas to 
Rifies, eldest son of Lieutenant-General Sir James Douglas, K.C.B., to Georgiana | Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 22. 

Partyersuirs DissoLvep.—Banks and Hales, Holt, Norfolk, surgeons—Topham 
and Son, Leeds, engravers—Soar and Co. Eastbourne Mews, Westbourne Terrace, 
job-masters; as far as regards F. Turner—Ridley and Brass, Wellington Street, 

slington, artists—Emanuel and Sons, Bradford, Yorkshire, merchants—Lyde and 
Co. Wood Street, lace-manufacturers ; as far as regards G. F. Lyde—Barrett and 
Osborne, Skinner Street, brass-founders—J. and I. “. Castle Street, rag-mer- 
chants—Purssey and Mears, Mount Street, Lambeth, salesmen—E. and F. Murley, 
Sheffield, grocers— H. and B. Bertwistle, Padiham, Lancashire, brewers—W. and H. 
Bateman, Milk Street, proprietors of the patent chemical fertilizing powder for cul- 
tivating land without manure—Wilkins and Horner, Aldermanbury, shoe-merchants 
—Shewring and Cox, Cirencester, woollen-drapers—Bell and Watkins, Brighton, 
clothiers—Lord and Scott, Manchester, cotton turers—E. and W. Satter- 
thwaite, Bilston, fishmongers—Roberts and Co. Hull, commission-merchants— 
Dixon and Russell, Gateshead, linen-drapers—Newcombe, Brothers, Wavertree, 
Lancashire, drapers—Williams and Son, Swansea, newspaper-proprietors--T, and 
R. F. Lamb, Monk Wearmouthshore, shipsmiths. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—WiLuIAM Tuomas Ferris, Charles Street, Westmin- 
ster, carpenter. 

Banxrvurts.—JosErn Rowe, Hunter Street, Kent Road, baker, to surrender Dec. 
1, 29: solicitor, Wilson, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Josern Brapstreet, Pearson Street, Kingsland Road, miller, Dec. 1, 27: 
solicitor, Moss, Queen Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Roperr Frepericx Cooper, Three Colt Street, Limehouse, oilman, Dec. 2, 
Jan. 3: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street—Hvuou WIvi1ams jun. West Smithfield, tailor, Nov. 28, Jan. 7: solici- 
tors, Sheard and Baker, Old Jewry; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street— 
Larratt D. Suietps, Lime Street, merchant, Dec. 2, Jan. 13: solicitors, Vander- 
cour and Co. Bush Lane; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—James 
Woops, Buckfastleigh, Devonshire, miller, Dec. 1, 22: solicitors, Edmonds and 
Sons, Plymouth ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter—Eviza 
Luioyp, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, dress-maker, Dec. 5, 27: solicitor, 





Steinberg, Bread Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—THomas 
Davies, Rosemary Lane, cowkeeper, Dec. 2, Jan. 3: solicitors, Turner and Sons, 


Mount Place, Whitechapel; official assignee, Graham —Joun Sinoie, Bath Street, 
Poplar, builder, Nov. 28, Jan. 7 : solicitor, Barrow, Old Jewry Chambers; official 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Joun and Joun Foster Hopcrs, New 
Bond Street, hosiers, Nov. 28, Dec. 7: solicitors, Depree and Austen, Lawrence 
Lane ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basingha!l Street. 

Divipenps.— Dec. 9, Walker, Upper Seymour Street, hotelkeeper—Dec. 9, Bush, 
London Street, merchant— Dec. 15, Tripp, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, money-scri- 
vener—Dec. 16, Edmonds, Arlington Street, boarding-housekeeper—Dec. 15, Hop- 
kins, Star Corner, Bermondsey, draper—Dec. 13. J. and J. Knight, Walham Green, 
butchers— Dec. 16, Arnold and Woollett, Clement’s Lane, ship-agents—Dec. 20, J. 
and W. Meane, Brighton, brewers— Dec. 16, Wilson, Cambridge, grocer—Dec. 13 
Kipling and Atkinson, Wood Street, warehousemen—Dec. 20, Banks, Bethnal Green 
Road, carpenter—Dec. 20, Wyon, Regent Street, engraver—Dec. 23, Danby, Wel- 
lington, Salop, grocer—Dec. 22, Wood, Bristol, provision-merchant— Dec. 12, Chell, 
Manchester, oilman—Dec. 16, Hunt, Manchester, flour-dealer—Dec. 15, Raleigh, 
Manchester, merchant— Dec. 14, Fegan, Lincoln, draper— Dec. 13, Perren, Liverpool, 
merchant—Dec. 13, T, and J. Tucker, Liverpool, ship-builders—Dec. 14, Dagnall 
and Fairclough, Liverpool, comb-manufacturers— Dec. 13, Bolderston, Liverpool, 
grocer. 

CertiricatEs.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 15, Strutt, Catherine Street, Strand, newspaper-proprietor — Dec. 
9, Howlings, Basing, Hampshire, miller—Dec. 14, Bowker, Hyde, Cheshire, inn- 
— 14, Corbett, Worcester, linen-draper— Dec. 23, Harper, Stamford, 

raper. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.— Bathgate, Birmingham, draper; first div. of 2s. 7d. 
any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Thompson, Manchester, corn-merchant ; 
first div. of 3gd. Dec. 13, and any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester. 

Scorcu Sgquestrations.—Cohen, Glasgow, optician, Nov. 30—Ritchie, Bow- 
house, near Alloa, farmer, Dec. 1—Nairne, Edinburgh, writer, Dec. 2—Fraser, In- 
vergordon, merchant, Dee. 5. 


Friday, November 26. 


Parrnersuirs Disso.vep.—Burnett and Nash, Eastcheap, ship-agents—Halli- 
well and Eastham, Knott Mill, gn Taylor, Bacu a 
G. and F, Milthorp, Wakefield, printers’-ink-manufacturers— Whigher, avd, 'yjee’ 
Poole, grocers—Merrett and Simes, Reggrf airence Pountney Lane, tea-dealers— 
shall, Plymouth, attornies—iid-manufacturers—-Sew ell and Co. Newport, Isle of 
Mopnt, akebrhies—Dean and Catterall, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—White and Bar- 
ber, Plough Bridge, Rotherhithe, chemists—England and Son, Hull, attornies— Berry 
and Crowther, Lockwood, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers—Grundy and 
Kidd, Altrincham, Cheshire, milliners—Plimpton and Co, Cross Street, Finsbury. 
dairy-farmers—Humble and Co. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, brewers—-Yates and Ing- 
ham, Oswaldtwistle, Lancashire, coal-merchants—Gibb and Co. Aleppo—F. M. and 
G. Goodwin, High Street, Portland Town, linen-drapers—Morris and Anderson, ex- 
hibitors of the Aztec Lilliputians—Wilson and Co. Gateshead, timber-merchants. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.— W1L1L1AM Dona.p, Aspatria, Cumberland, cattle-dealer. 

Bankrupts.—Euiza M‘Crow, James Street, City Road, linen-draper, to surrender 
Dec. 6, Jan. 6: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Jacosn Wricut, Holywell Street, Shoreditch, victualler, Dec. 6, Jan. 5: so- 
licitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Build- 
ings— Cares Tirrie, Baldock, Hertfordshire, apothecary, Dec. 2, Jan. 7: solici- 
tors, Trinder and Eyre, John Street, Bedford Square; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Joun James, Oxford Street, trunk-maker, Dee. 5, 27: 
solicitor, Story, Great James Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
WittraM Boorn, Commercial Road, Lambeth, ironmonger, Dec. 5, 27: solicitor, 
Nind, Beaufort Buildings; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—James 
Puticurrs, Bristol, hatter, Dec. 7, Jan. 4: solicitors, Brittan and Sons, Bristol; of- 
ficial assignee, Miller, Bristol—WiL11am Tomuinson, Manchester, publican, Dec. 
15, Jan. 5: solicitors, Cooper and Sons, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Man- 
chester—James Cours, Preston, joiner, Dec. 5, Jan. 9: solicitors, Turner and Son, 
Preston; Cooper and Son, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—WIL- 
LIAM OuTRAM, Stockton-upon-Tees, timber-merchant, Dec. 2, Jan. 10: solicitors, 
Hartley, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; Brignal, Durham; official assignee, 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.— Dec. 16, M‘Lachlan, Spital Square, auctioneer—Dec. 16, Hunter jun. 
Barge Yard, merchant—Dec. 19, Rendle, Brook Terrace, Old Kent Road, boot- 
manufacturer—Dec. 16, Jaques, Tottenham Court Road, wax-chandler—Dec. 19, 
King, Newgate Street, warehouseman— Dec. 19, Nutt, Stratford Green, merchant— 
Dec. 17, Lichfield, Birmingham, druggist—Dec. 19, Askey, Shelton, Staffordshire, 
timber-merchant—Dec. 15, Bradshaw, Birmingham, victualler—Dec. 19, Green- 
stock, Bristol, milliner— Dec. 19, Bedford, Bath, music-seller—Dec. 19, Townsend, 
Bath, hat-manufacturer—Dec. 17, J. and F. Piggin, Wolverhampton, shoe-manu- 
facturers—Dec. 19, Strachan, Newcastle-upon-'lyne, brewer—Dec. 19, Harrison, 
Sunderland-by-the-Sea, linen-draper—Dec. 16, Tense, Chester, grocer—Dec, 19, 
Dardier, Liverpool, merchant. 

CrertiricatEes.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 16, Mountain, Piccadilly, draper—Dec. 16, Edgehill, High Street, 
Southwark, chinaman—Dec. 17, Dummelow jun. Fenchurch Street, broker— Dec. 16, 
Solomon, Holborn Hill, broker— Dec. 16, Clarkson, Reading, victuall:r— Dec. 16, Ga- 
mon, Woolwich, butcher—Dec. 16, Heath, Chesham, Buckinghamshire, chemist— Dec. 
19, Oppenheim, Broad Street Buildings, merchant— Dec. 19, Rolfe and Moore, Sack- 
ville Street, tailors—Jan. 9, Cullingworth, Wakefield, miller—Dec. 16, Politt junior; 
Manchester, packer— Dec, 22, Watts, Exeter, hatter—Dec. 20, Payton, Birmingham, 
brick-maker— Dec, 22, Watson, Audley, Staffordshire, saddler. 

DEcLaRations or Divipenps.—Hennet, Duke Street, Westminster, railway- 
contractor; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Robin- 
son, Maidstone, draper; first div. of 8s. 1ld. Dec. 1, and the three following Thurs- 
days ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Pulford, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, cordwainer ; 
first div. of 1s. 5d. Nov. 26, and the three following Saturdays; Harris, Nottingham 
—Elgood, Leicester, merchant; first div. of 8s. Nov. 26, and the three following Sa- 
turdays ; Harris, Nottingham—Burrows, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, and Gliddon, 
Plymouth, brewers ; final div. of 6d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hernaman, Exeter— 
Mucklestone jun. Shrewsbury, grocer; second and final div. of 5d, any Thursday; 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 














PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday.) Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 














intaenaam = 
Sper Cent Consols.ccccocesesreesecceees| 958 95 953 | 958 95 95 
Ditto for Account ... ° 95 95h | 95} 95 95§ | 95; 
3 per Cents Reduced. e 94 94 | OF o4 94 94§ 
3} per Cents ...... cccccccecoce 96 96 | 96 954 96 96% 
Long Annuities ...... ecco —— | —— 53 53 53 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... see 2174 | 218 218 218 2163 —_ 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... ° -—— 20 |>— = 253 — 
Exchequer Rills, 2d. per diem 8 pm i~s-i »* 9 | & 5 
India Bonds 3) per Cent...... —_— | lpm. | — 1 —_ 1 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 










































































Austrian... t — | Mexican ...... eeeceecesees 3 p.Ct.; 25, ex d. 
Belgian.. coceeedh — 95g | Mississippi....... | os 
Ditto...... eve = = | New York.. | — 
Brazilian .. _ —_ Peruvian... | 72 
Buenos Ayres _ 66 | Portuguese. —_— 
Chilian .... _ 102 |: Ditto. ... {— 
i — 1034 | Russian..... . | 1g 
x pa a | eR mel = 
= 634 =| Sardinian ..... 5 — 92} 
- 955 Spanish .. ° st.=— 463 
— = Ditto New Defe ° 22 
Ditto _ — | Ditto (Passive) 4 
Massachusetts (Sterling) .6 — — | Venezuela .....ccccceseceee 3 — 
SHARES. 
(Last Offcial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter . 97 | Australasian.......0.-+ 834 
Caledonian ....+++eee+++ 57 British North American 65} 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 64 Colonial ri 
Eastern Countics ....++- ee 133 Commer London ...+. } — 
Great Northern ....+-e+eceseeees 86} London and Westminster ...... 37 
Great South. and West. Ireland..| 102} London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 13f 
Great Western ...-++s+eee0 ++] bd London Joint Stock....+s.es0++! —_— 
Hull and Selby .. oe «-}| — | National of Ireland . eeeel _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. | 674 | National Provincial... _—- 
ee 9u | Provincial of Ireland... . —_ 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. | 98 Union of Australia, ......++++++) 744 
London and Blackwall...... aunedl sh Union of London......eeseseees — 
London and North-western . 103} Mines— | 
Midland ........ coos ee 633 Brazilian Imperial .....+.+++0++ 6 
Midland Great W n (Ireland 50} | Ditto (St. John del Rey).......+! 38 
North British .......+-+. evccvceces ! 303 Cobre Copper ... 44] 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 38) Colonial Gold . ° 14 
Scottish Central........ ecoccccce 91 Nouveau Monde, 4 
South-eastern and Dover ....... } 62 MIScCELLANEOUS— 
South-western .....++ee00+ eccce! 763 | Australian Agricultural ......-.| 433 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 654 Ok ID coccccce cocccceccccocece| === 
York and North Midland ........ 49, | Crystal Palace .. cove 72 
Docxs— | General Steam.......+-+++ stone 263 
East and West India.............| c= | Peel River Land and Mineral ..| 3 
London ....++0++ --| 112 |! Peninsular and Oriental Steam . | 73 
St. Katherine ... — Royal Mail Steam....+.+secee-.! 63 
Victoria......+ 74 «| South Australian .....++++++++.) 37 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 19th day of November 1853. 
S8UE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issucd sococcccecececere £29,150,715 Government Debt, ....+++0++0+ £11,016, 
Other Securities ...... - 2,984, 

Gold Coin and Bullion ee 15,150,715 
Bilver Bullion. ...eseceeeeeseee _- 


£29,150,715 


,100 
900 







£29,150,715 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
sreeeeess £14,553,000 | Government Securities (in- 







Proprietors’ Capital 
Res 








BE ccccccccccce ee 8,217,322 cludu g Dead Weight Annuity) £12,477 425 
Public Deposits".....- ++ 6,034,154 Othe Securities.....+s++ seeee 989,650 
Other Deposits ...-+e+sseeeeee 11,632,208 NOtes ceeeeeeeee eoee . 7,559,980 
Revem Day aud vihor Billa,,... 1,259,013 Gold and Silver Colm...sesesee 3,643 





£36,695 ,697 £25 695,697 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kunks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





Per ton. 
%6@00.. 00 


BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cake 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Iron, Welsh Bars. 00 
New Dollars . +» 0 5 1 | Lead, Kritish Pig..... 23 0 0... 0 0 
Silverin Bars,Standard ......,.... 0 5 2§ | Steel, Swedish heg... 16 0 0.. 0 0 








ecoocooe 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, November 25, 

s 68 8. 8. 4. a.) 
GOtO63 Rye ..scoce. Oto 0 | Maple..... 50to 54 
66—68 Harley ..... 28—32 White .... 56—60 
. 58—64 Malting .. 40—41 | 5 Poland ... 27—28 

66—6S Malt, Ord... 68—70 | Beans, Ticks, 62—44 Fine .,. 28—29 
Fine .....+. 68—70 Fine ..... 70—73 | Old..... Potato .... 28—30 
Super. New. 7i—78 | Peas, Hog .. 48—50 | Indian Corn. 37 —42 Fine ,, 30-32 


. & 
Oats, Feed .. 23 to 24 
Fine ,., 24—25 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending November 19. 
Wheat.... 70s. 94. | Rye ....... 41s. 5d. | Wheat.... 72s. 3 | Rea 4s ld, 
62.6 





Barley.... 41 2 Beans . - 48 6 | Barley ..... 42 3 Beans . 


















Diiccesce MO TE BRON csccus 6B 6 'Qnts ccccese 26 0 Peas.....00. 56 7 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made .. ° Butter—Rest Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 

BasenGs .cocceccccccesecesececs 72 —7 Carlow, 41. 16s. to 5i. 0s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 69 — 7 Bacon, Irish ......++...per cwt, 60s.to 0s, 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 66 — 69 Cheese, Cheshire ..cccccecscecs ° — 82 
American ........per barrel 32. — 40 Derby Plain .. 62 — 66 
Camadian ......sccececseeee 32 — 40 Hams, York .... ° 78 — 90 


Bread, 9}. to 11d. the db. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 63.34. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

Newoate AnD LEADENHALL.* SmirHrierp.” Heap or Carrie a? 
8. d. » & «2 4, > »~ ea 6 & SMITHFIELD. 

Beef .. 2 8to3 4to3 8 ww. 2 Sto4d 2to4d 6 Friday. § Monday. 
Mutton, 3 4—310— 2 seen 4 4—410—5 2/ Beasts. 976 2.00. 5,628 
Veal .. 3 O—4 O— 5 4 6— 410 | Sheep . 3,690 ....- 28,260 
Pork .. 3 4—4 4—410 oon. 4 4— 4 B—5 O Calves. 334 rooee 2s4 
Lamb,. 0 -—o vo 0 0—0 O—0 0 Pigs... 285 .+++- 305 


0o—o 0 eee 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 












HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets... 220s. to 273s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 16d, to 174. 
Choice ditto .. -. 300 — 400 | Wether and Ewe.........+- cooee 14 — 1S 
Sussex ditto . +. 205 — 240 ‘Leicester Hogget and Wether, 13 — 13) 
Farnham ditto. ......+...00++ 0 — © Skin Combing.......... sscuccsee OS > OD 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CumBERLanD. SMITHFIELD. Wuirtrcnartt. 













Hay, Good .osceceseeeeess 1058. to 112s. .20 ececeee]lOs. to 1125... 
Inferior, «- 40 — 84 8 — Ww. 
OWeeee eccccee O = O o-oo 
Clover .....++ eccces 120 —130 - 124 —126 
Wheat Straw ecccccee 40 — 46 32 — 42 
GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | od 
Rape Oil ...seseeeeeeeespercwt. £2 0 0 ,Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. ». . to . “ . 










Refined... eccese 2 1 6 | Congou, fine ...ccsseeeee e 
Linseed Oil ..... sites 1 9 3| Pekoe, flowery......0.06 1 4 — 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....-.+-per 1000 13 10 0 * In Bond—Duty Is. 10d. per Ihe og, 

Candles, per dozen | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. - » 48., 0: 


| Good Ordinary .....+-++++ 
Os, Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 24s. 0} 


Moulds, per dozen " 
West India Molasses ..... 175. 64. 185.87, 


Coals, Hetton....... 
Tees. ..006- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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> 
LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Atrnep Wioan. 

Monpar, Novemser 2ist, and during the Week, will be re- 
peated the Original Drama, in Three Acts, called PLOT AND 
PASSION. Principal characters, Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, 
Leslie, Cooper, White, and A. Wigan; Miss E. Turner, and 
Mrs. Stirling. After which, the introductory Extravaganza 
called THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC; in which will appear 
Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, F. Robson, Cooper, and Galli, 
Mesdames Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, E. Turner, Wynd- 
ham, and A. Wigan. To conclude with THE WANDERING 
MINSTREL. Jem Baggs, Mr. F. Robson. Box. office open 
from 11 to 4. Doors open at 7, and commence at Half-past 7. 

Stalls, 5s. ; Boxes, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, Is. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL and the New 
es to it being completed, the GREAT ROOM 
ED on the Evexin Tuorspar, Decemaer 

Ist, 1853, with a GRAND PERFORMANCE of VOCAL and 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, under the Direction of Mr. Jonny 
Hvecran. 

Principal Performers—Madame Viardot Garcia, Mrs. En- 
dersohn, Madame Weiss, Miss E. Davies, Mr. W. H. Weiss. 

Pianoforte—Miss Arabclla Goddard. 

Tickets 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Scats, Gallery, 5s.; Area Reserved 
Seats, 7s. Doors open at 7, commence at half-past 7. 


y a] 
) R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour 
to announce that his ASCENT of MONT BLANC will 
REOPEN for the season on Monvar Eventna, Dec. 5 
During the recess several important altcrations and im- 
provements have been made in the approaches, the ventila- 
tion, and the arrangement of the Hall, which it is hoped will 
contribute to the comfort of the audience ; these include a 
new staircase, a new gallery, and an entire redecoration of 
the room, which represents part of a Swiss village, with 
buildings of the actual size, very carefully copied from Ber- 
nese models. The wood carving has been furnished by Kehrli 
Fréres, of Meyringen and Chamouni. The new fountains by 
Leclerc, of the Boulevart Poissonniére. The imitated heaths 
and Alpine plants from Maison Prevost-Wenzel, Rue St. 
Denis ; the flowers by Mr. Hopgood, Bayswater. 

















Instead of the Geneva route, the audience will be conducted | 
to Chamouni by the Bernese Oberland, and the journey will | 


be illustrated by the following views—The Rhine Bridge at 
Basle—Zurich—The Rigi Kulm Hotel, looking towards the 
Rossberg -The Lake of Lucerne—Interlaken—The Jung Frau 
and the Eigers, as seen from the Wengern Alp Inn. The 
second part will comprise the Ascent of Mont Blanc, as before, 
with the addition of a new general view of Chamouni and the 
Mont Blanc range; and the third part will represent the 
Pass of the Simplon, from Martigny to the Lago Maggiore, 
with the following views—1. Brieg. 2. The Ganther Bridge 
andGallery. 2. The village of Simplon at night, with the 
malle-poste arriving. 4. The Gorge of Gondo. 5. The Pont de 
Crevola and Val d’Ossola. 6, The Isola Bella, on the Lago 
Maggiore. The whole of the views have been painted under 
the direction of Mr. Witttam Bevercer. The entertainment 
will be given every evening (except Saturday) at Eight 
o'clock, and Tuesday and Saturday afternoons during the win- 
ter months at Two. The doors will be opened at Half-past 
Seven, and Half-past One. The prices of admission will re- 
main the same as before. Stalls, 3s. (these seats are numbered 
and reserved, and can be secured for any representation, with- 
out extra charge, at the Box-ofhce, i » every day 
between Eleven and Four,) Area A private 
box for three persons, lds. 6d. A private balcony for six, 1/. 1s. 
It is respectfully announced that no bonnets will be allowed 
in the stalls. Programmes containing every information can 
now be obtained at the Hall. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
R. ALTSCHUL, PROFESSOR OF 
the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH LAN 
GUAGES and LITERATURE, Member of the Philological 
§ociety of London, Examiner to the Royal College of Precep- 
ters, HAS REMOVED to No. 2, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Sauere- Vupils have the option of studying two languages, 
in the same lesson or in alternate tessons, at their own, or ot 
the Doctor's residence. 
HE BIRMINGHAM POULTRY 
SHOW.—The FIFTH GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBI 
TION of DOMESTIC POULTRY will be held in BINGLEY 
HALL, Birmingham, on the 13th, lith, 15th, and Mth of 
Decemsrr. The PRIVATE VIEW and ANNUAL DINNER 
on Torspay, Decemaer 13. The Entries of Poultry exceed 
Two Thousand Pens. There will be Special Trains on all the 
principal Railways. 


7 > 

HESTER AND HOLYHEAD RAIL- 

WAY.—COMMUNICATION between ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, vid HOLYHEAD. 

Notice is Hereby Given, that on and after the Ist Decem- 
ber 1853, the Through Booking Arrangements for . 
will be confined exclusively to the EXPRESS VESSELS of 
the CHESTER and HOLYHEAD COMPANY, which leave 
Kingstown at 9 a. m. and Holyhead at 5.30 p. m. 

y order, J. O. BINGER. 

Gencral Manager's Office, Chester, 24th October 1853. 


> > 
JEW ZEALAND.—FREDERICK 
YOUNG and CO.’'S Line, under engagement to leave the 
Docks on the 20th December, calling at Plymouth to embark 
Passengers for Auckland, Wellington, aud Canterbury, the 
fine new Clipper-built Ship, BALNAGUITH, (belonging to 
Messrs. Dunsan and Sons,) Al, 13 years, 900 Tons. A. 
Surrn, H.E.1.C.8. Commander. This ship is expected to make 
the passage in 80 days; and will be provided In every re- 
spect on a most liberal scale. An experienced surgeon will 
be engaged. For further information apply to F. Youne 
and Co. 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, or 74, Cornhill, London. 
> ro - x -? 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest payable in January 
and July. PETER MOKRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 


ROYAL CHARTER AND SPE 









































INCORPORATED BY 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT a aiedida 

NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 

LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUAL BONUS. 

Policies effected before the 31st of DECEMBER 
share in the Profits of SIX YEARS at the 3 
DIVISION in 1858; and in the event of becoming Claims 
earlier, are guaranteed in a PROSPECTIVE BONUS of ONE 
per CENT on the Sum Insured for each Premium paid 

SPECIMEN OF THE BONUSES ADDED TO 
POLICIES TO 1851. 





AL 





EXT will 













Date of Sum 
Policy. Insured. Bonuses. Amount 

£ £ s. a, re * 
W825 ceeeee 5000 noe. 1926 2 4 coerce 24 
1825. 2000 ..... 770 9 D were 2 9 9 
BERD cocece SOUR nce. BBB B SF covee 4038 2 4 
EXEMPTION FROM STAMP-DUTY AND INCOME- 
‘TAX.—Policies are now issued by this Office Free of Charge 


for Stamp-duty; and by the Act 16 and 17 Vic. c. xxxiv. An- 
nual Premiums securing Life Assurances or Deferred An- 
nuities, effected by any pers n on his own life or on the life 
of his wife, are exempted from Income-tax. 

Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, 
may be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, 
London, or from any of the Agents of the Company. 

a ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
4, New Bank Buildings. 
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INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
I OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seck » 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250,000/. is divided, for the convenience of 
invest ent and transfer, into li. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to, be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary. 
SOLICITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Turis Society PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION, 

Exemption of the Assured fi all liability. 

Premiums affording parti dvantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT or FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially cither 
by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 
Premium at their option 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 
interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other 
account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP-DUTY and INDISPUTA- 
BLE, except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last,a BONUS 
was declared of nearly Two ren Centr per annum on the 
amount assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of 
SIXTY per cent on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM 
ONLY has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 13856. 

The Directors meet on Tuvurspays, at 2 o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the 
hours of 10 and 4, at the Office of the Society , where prospec- 
tuses and all other requisite information can be obtained 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

. ie, Ve Pl M" Mi , r 

YENERAL INDEMNITY IN- 

I SURANCE COMPANY, Provisionally Registered, and 
to be Incorporated by Royal Charter or Act of Parliament, 
for the Guarantee against Losses arising from Robberies, 
Forgerics, Frauds, Debts, Insolvency, Fire, and Non-payment 
of Kent. Life Assurance also is effected on improved and 
safe principles. 

Capital, 500,0002. (with power to increase to 1,000,0002.) in 
100,000 Shares of 54. each ; Deposit, 1. per Share. 
Offices, Cannon Street West, London, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Humphreys, Son, and Morgan. 

Secretary—W illiam H. Longmore, Esq 

This Company has been established for the purpose of com- 
bining in one office, and concentrating under one manage- 
ment, the various modes in which the principle of Insurance 
is capable of being applied 
he business of the General Indemnity Insurance Company 
comprises all the forms of Insurance at present in action, and 
includes some new and important features not previously 
brought before the public. These are divided between its 
three main departments in the following manner 

ist. Insurance against Robberies, Forgeries, Frauds 

2d. Insurance against Losses by bod Debts, and guarantee of 
Rents. (This department includes the Collection of Debts and 
Rents without guarantee, ata moderate commission. The 
winding-up of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates, and advances 
to Aciy available. sau vae yo! unre alize 4 ase wd a imme 

3d. Fire and Life Insurance in all its branches.” TiStrawn, 
to Mortgagers, providing for repayment of mortgage money ; 
Annuitics and Loans to Policy Holders on real and personal 
security. The Fire Department includes a new feature of 
considerable importance—insurance against loss of Business 
Profits in consequence of Fire. 

For each of these Departments a special Prospectus is 
prepared, to which the public are referred fur the minute de- 
tails. 

All Applications for Shares and other information to be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary. 


pyooumontc LIFE ASSURANCE S80- 
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4 CIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Directors 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
llenry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Barnett, Esq John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq William Routh, Esq. 
Auditors 
Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 





1823 


Edward Charrington, Esq 
Francis Dumergue, Esq 
Physician. 

John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. F.R.S. 27, 
Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 54, Green Street, 

Grosvenor Square. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F-R.A.8 

The advantages offered by this Society are—Economy com- 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici 
pate in the profits, and considerably lower than those of any 
other Mutual Assurance Society 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- 











ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected | 


on the Participating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to 
the next division of profits 

The Bonus declared in 1849, 
profits,) upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 6 
the Premiums received 

Number of Policies in force, 6400. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,225,000I. 
wards of 200,000/. per annum. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeo- 
manry or Militia Corps. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low premiums and a division of the 
entire profits among the assured— 


arising from the whole of the 
2} per cent on 


Income up- 









Bonus of 





| Age at Entry 





| 
| £ 

| 108 } 50. 63 
| 





| £ | BT 
| 20 | 1260 1418 | 1431 
30 1205 | 205 110 48 60 (1343 | 1375 
40 6 | 1140 140 118 45 57 |1303 | 1315 
150145 6 0| 1030] 30! 129 41 51 |1200 | 1210) 


The next division of Profits will be made in March 1854 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 


cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec. 


‘0 THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for Two-anp-Sixrence, and 
Turer-ano-Sixrence per Volume. 

Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar 8q 


y r r 

Now READY, GRATIS, AND POST- 
i FREE.—A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS, 
and New Editions, recently added to MUDIB’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. Also a List of Works withdrawn from circulation, 
and offered to the Librarians of Literary Institutions and 
others at greatly reduced prices for cash. Cusates Eowaap 
Mvopus, 510, New Oxford Street. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUE, containing size, price, and description of up- 
wards of 100 articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelling- 
bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-boxes, Writing-desks, 
Dressing -cases, and other travelling requisites, forwarded on 
receipt of two stamps. Messrs. Allen's registered Despatch- 
box and Writing-desk, their Travelling-bag, (with the opening 
as large’as the bag,) and the new Portmanteau containing four 
compartments, are the best articles of the kind ever produced. 
—J. W. and T. Atven,18 and 22, Strand. 


etal ‘ > ‘NY o » 
\ ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT STREET. 
4 —In England, or from France and Germany, the best 
talent in cutting, workmanship, and materials, are secured 
for the use of gentlemen by this firm, who combine excel- 
lence with economy, as illustrated in the PATENT TWO- 
GUINEA PALETOT, sold in the Country and Colonies by 
their recognized Agents, but in London, ONLY at 22, CORN- 
HILL, and the Principal Dépdt in the centre of REGENT 
STREET, viz. Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 120. 


. . x 
] EAL AND SON’S EIDER DOWN 

* QUILTS are made in three varieties; the Bordered 
Quilt, the Plain Quilt, and the Duvet. The Bordered Quilt 
is in the usual form of bed-quilts, and is a most elegant and 
luxurious article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is use 
a8 an extra covering on the bed, or as a wrapper in the car- 
riage or on the coach. The Duvet isa loose case, filled with 
Eider Down, as in general use on the Continent. Lists of 
Prices and Sizes sent free by |pest, on application to Heat 
and Son's Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


Dp, 
] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxerory and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 
TRWes BTe y 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the ge ne article bears the name of “ Witiuam Lazensy” 
back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazenny and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c, and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


‘WIn r DL <c 
A TKIN SON and BARKER'S ROYAL 
4 INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your 
druggist’s, and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best 
medicine in the world for infants and young children, for the 





















































prevention and cure of those disorders incident to infants; 

affordiog instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections 
| with saveeyes, difficult teething, &c. &c., and may be given 
| —no stupefactive ‘ately after birth. Itis no misnomer cordial 

tive of infants. Mothers Would’ weebuta veritable preserva- 

it in the nursery. Prepared only by Rovent Banxea, zniwe 
don, near Manchester, (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria,) in bottles, at 1s. 1jd. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. cach, 
CAUTION.—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker” 
on the Government stamp. 


| ‘EWING-MACHINES.—The LANCA- 
} SHIRE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY are now 
| supplying Stitching-Machines, by means of which an entire 
} Suit of Clothes (except buttons and button-holes) may be 
made in six hours, or a yard of Seaming done per minute. 
| 




















Equally applicable to Corsets, Sacks, Bags, Tents, Sail-cloths, 
Boots, Shoes, Carpets, &c. The price of the Machine is 30. 
and it may be seen in operation at either of the Company's 
Dé pots, viz. 

No. 35, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER ; 

No. 2, LAWRENCE LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; 

16, ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

37, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 

Also at the Paletot Warerooms of Messrs. H. J. and D. NI- 
COLL, Regent Strect, London, who are authorized to supply 
the Machine upon the same terms as the Compaay. 

N.B.—Whereas several attempts have been made to evade 
e* infringe upon the Company's Patents, which were granted 
to E. J. HUGHES, Esq. of Manchester, August 10, 1895: 
are now the property of the “ Lancashire Sewing-Machine 
Company,” the public is hereby cautioned against pure hasing 
or using the said machines except from parties duly authorized 
to sell the same. 

CHARLES T. JUDKINS, Agent for the Company. 


7 7. To Ta > 
YRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA, 
| —Places in gardens converted into comfortable Water- 
closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, 
with its self-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of 
| cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. 
| Price UM. Patent Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Chamber 
Commodes, l. 4s. 2/. 6s. and 3/.; also, Improved Portable 
| Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
| Prospectus, with Engravings, forwarded by enclosing two 
| stamps.—At Fyre and Co.'s, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 
> > 

|“ [XIFTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
| ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health- restoring food.— Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canisters, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—Ilb. 2s. 9d.; 2ibs, 
4s. Gd.; 5ibs. 11s. ; 12lbs. 22s8.; super-refined, Sibs. 22s. ; 10lbs, 
33s. The 10lbs. and 12lbs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Banary pu Barry and Co, 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; 
Hedges and butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 

Strand ; 54 Upper Baker Street , 5, Eccles Street . Pimlico, 





























}{OLLowAY's PILLS, an unrivalled 
Medicine for all Diseases of the Intestines i 
| will more quickly bring on diseases affecting the r 
lungs, and the heart, than an unhealthy state of the stomach; 
this first shows itself by loss of appetite, impaired strength, 
or the mental organs become relaxed. At this season of the 
year the above symptoms frequently appear, and the only safe 
and effic yus remedy (which cannot prove injurious) is 
Holloway’s Pills ; they purify the blood almostinstantane sly, 
| and by striking at the very root of the diseases will certainly 
restore the sufferer to health, even after the faculty have 
given up the case as hopeless. ‘old by all Druggists, and at 
Professur Hotiowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, Londun. 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MaA- 
GAZINE. 

The Decemsern Number will be published on the 30th. 
Also the December Numper of 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for 
Decemper, price ls. 6d. Contains: 
1. Flourens on the Instinct and Intelligence of 
2. Bleak House. [Animals. 
3. Spirit-Rapping. 
4. Burmese iin —Memoir of Dr. Judson. 
5. Shaksperian Criticism. 
6. Dr. Latham and the Ethnology of the C 
7. Life and Times of Savonarola. [P 
8. Pearson on Infidelity. 
9. Review of the Month, &c. &c. 
Warp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for DecemsBer, 
pes the Volume for the year, contains 
3 highly-finished Engravings on Steel—‘*t The Negro,” 
and * ‘The Dead Robin,” from pictures in the Vernon 
Gallery ; and the ‘* Madonna and Child,” from the ce- 
lebrated picture by Raffaelle, in the Berlin Museum. 
The literary contents of this month’s part embrace 
several papers of varied interest; among these will be 
found—The Great Irish Industrial Exhibition : its ge- 
neral results—The Proposed Memorial of the Great 
Exhibition—The Great Masters of Art, No. 25—Hu- 
bert Robert, Illustrated— Medieval Art-Manufacture, 
Illustrated—Phenician and Egyptian Monuments in 
Malta, Part II. by Dr. Cesare Vassallo—Dr. Hunter's 
School of Arts at Madras—The New Crystal Palace— 
Smoke and Pictures—An Artist’s Ramble from Ant- 
to +4" ~~ —The Panopticon— Obituary, 
Reviews, &c. & 
VIRTUE, ass. and Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 
The VOLUME of the ART-JOURNAL for the year 
1853, handsomely bound in cloth, outeiaing 36 Engra- 
vings on Steel, from Pictures in the Vernon allery, and 
from celebrated Sculptural Works, in addition to seve- 
ral hundred Wood-cuts, will be ready in a few days, 


Just BRIT sewed in wrapper, price ls, 


HE BRITISH A MANACK 


FOR 185 
THE Gatenanes to the ALMANACK. Sewed 
in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH ALMANACK AND THE COM- 
PANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
ConrTents or CoMPANION FOR 1854 

Part I, : 
1, On a Decimal Coinage. | 5. New Customs Tariff. 
2, Census of Great Britain, | 6. Ireland; its Prospects. 
1 





ystal 


ec. 











° . Fluctuations of the 
3. Baths & Wash-houses. Funds. — 
4, Financial Improvement. | 8. Average Prices of Corn. 
Part IT. 
9. Abstracts of Public | 13. Public Petitions, 
cts. 1852-'3. 
10. Abstracts of Parlia- | 14. Public Improvement. 


with Wood-cuts. 
Chronicle of Occur- 
rences, 1852-"3. 
Necrological Table of 

Session of Parliament. roe Men, Artists, 

London: Cartes Knicut, 90, Fleet Strestom. 

And sold by all Booksellers in the Unitas ——= 

=— Sc TES, and FIRE- 
I Shoes —Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’ S SHOW- 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 
and 2, Newman Street, and Perry’s Place, They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of PEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
TRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2/, 14s. to 5/. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; Bronzed Fen- 
ders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel Fenders 
from 21. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
21. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the set to 4/.4s. Syl- 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth- 
plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur- 
chases ; and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex- 
clusively for cash. 


ISH- COVERS and HOT- WATER 


DISHES inevery material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché tterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 
the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2d. the set of six ; ele- 

it modern patterns, 32s. 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 73s. to 110s. 6d. 
the set ; Sheftield-plated, 107. to 161. 10s. the set; Block Tin 
Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 19s.; Bri 
tannia metal, 20s. to 72s.; Sheffleld-plated, full size, 92. 10s. 


AS CHANDELIERS AND 

BRACKETS.—The increased and increasing use of 
Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
_—— ssages, and dwelling- -rooms, as wellas to have some 

lesigned ae for him; these are now ON SHOW in one 
of his his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices ey with those 
which have tended to make his I 
the largest and most remarkable in the Kingdom, viz. from 
12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 


Al 
AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Choicest Assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other 
—- CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- 
TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest. improvements, and of the 


mentary Documents. 
1l, Chronicle of the Ses- 

sion of Parliament. 
12, Private Bills of the 


15. 





16. 





newest and most recherché patterns, in ormulu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier miché, is at WM. 8. BURTON’S, 
and they are arranged in one large a so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instant! 
PALMER’ 8S CANDLES, 8jd. 
Candles, all marked “‘ Palmer.” 
Single or double wicks . 
Mid. size, 3 wicks.. 
Magnums, 3or 4 wicks . ee 
= Patent Camphine, ‘im sealed « cans, . 
0 


rs peund~Delmare Patent 
s. @. 






0 8 per pound 
- 0 9 - 
o 9% ” 
6 © per gallon 
40 

WILLIAM 8. “BURTON WAS’ “TEN jy sHOw- 
ROOMS, (ali of the Shop, devoted 
solely to oe of GEN es FURNISHING IRONMON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Tron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and classi - 
= that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec 


_ — with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 


tere eeenee 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 





I. 


The KEEPSAKE for 1854. 





The Plates Engraved under the 


most popular Writers. 
Price 21s. 


superintendence of Mr. Freperick Hearn, 
elegantly bound. 


I. 


The COURT ALBUM ; 


Book of Beauty for 1854. A Series of Portraits of the 


Memoirs. Cloth gilt, 3 2Is.; coloured Plates, 42s. 


Ill. 


The GOLDEN LEGEND. 


By H. W. Loxoretiow. 
TER. 8vo. (uniform with Longfellow’s Poems Illus- 
trated.) 12s, cloth ; 21s. morocco. [Nearly ready. 


IV. 


HYPERION. By H. W. 


Loncrettow. Illustrated by Binkxer Foster. 8vo. 
21s. cloth; 30s. morocco, 


v. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Illustrated by Birxer Foster, Janz E. Benuam, &c. 
New Edition, 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 30s, morocco, 


vi. 


CHRISTMAS 


POETS. Embellished with 53 tinted Illustrations, by 


Ornaments Printed in Gold. 25s.; mo- 


rocco, 35s. 


Richly bound, 


*,* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by 
the Trustees of the British Museum to their visitors 
during the Exhibition of 1851, as a triumph of typo- 
graphic and pictorial art. 


vu. 


The STORY 


BLANC. By Atperr Smira. 
| Foster. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


| “A deli; ghtful _ piece of 
writine frovt 


of MONT) 


Illustrated by Brrketr 


ae atraiahtfnrward 
. —Lraminer . 


vir, 


The LIFE 


MADAME DE STAEL. By Marra Nornis. 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 


“* The tone of the work is agreeable, the sentiments 
are generally just, 
Staél which pervades every page is such as we can 
heartily sympathize with.”—North British Review. 


Post 


Ix. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS. Illustrated with upwards of 300 En- 
gar ings on Wood, from Designs by Witu1am Harvey. 
With Memoir by Dr. CueEver. Second Edition, 8vo. 
12s, cloth; 17s. morocco, 


x. 


MILTON’S 


WORKS. With Memoir b 
Illustrations by WritLiam it 
cloth ; 34s. morocco. 


POETICAL 


James Monrtcomery, and 
ARVEY. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


xI. 


COWPER’S POETICAL 


WORKS. With Life and Critical Remarks by the Rev. 
Tuomas Datz, and Illustrations by Joun GrLperr. 
24s. cloth ; 34s. morocco, 


XII. 


THOMPSON’S  SEASON’S 


and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. With Memoir by 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and sane by SamMvuEL 
WituiaMs. 8yo, 12s. ‘cloth; 1 7s. morocco, 


YIt. 


The POETICAL WORKS 


of BEATTIE and COLLINS. With Memoirs by 
Tuomas MILcer, and Illustrations by Joun ABSOLoN, 
8vo. 12s, cloth; 17s. morocco. 


xIV. 


The HEROINE’S of SHAK- 


SPEARE. 45 Portraits of the principal Female Charac- 
ters, Engraved under the Superintendence of Mr. 
CHARLES Hears, from Drawings by the best Artists, 
Imperial 8vo. 42s.; coloured Plates, 3/. 13s, 6d, 








Money returned for ef article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 


Davip. Boaun, Fleet Street. 


Edited by Miss Power; with Contributions by the 


or 


Female Aristocracy; with Biographical and Historical 


Illustrated by Birrket Fos- 


with the | 


Brrxet Fosrer, and with Initial Letters and other 


and TIMES of 


and the admiration for Madame de | 


‘ 


is day, price 2s. 6d, 
U GITIVE. POEMS. 
WILLIAM Srone. 
HooxuaM and Sons, Old Bond Street. 


~ Nearly ready, price 3s. 6d. completing - the Work, 
THE THIRD | VOLUME F 
CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By Cuanres Dickens. Collected and 
revised from “ Meoschal Words,” with a Table of 
Dates. 
Brapsvry and Evays, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NEW betes BY THE AUTHOR OF 
VANITY FAIR. 


By Francts 





.— the 30th inst. will be published, price ls. No. 3 of 
HE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
Taackeray. 
With Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyte. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


This da ay, 8vo. 

HE INSTITUTES OF t USTINIAN. 
A New Edition, with English Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes. By TwomasC. Sanpars, M.A, 

late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, 8vo. 10s. € 

XERMONS ON V ARIOUS } SUBJECTS 
and OCCASIONS. With a brief Appendix on 
the Modern Philosophy of Unbelief. By James Suer- 
GoLD Boone, M.A. Incumbent of St. John’s, Padding- 








ton. 
London: Joun W. 
Just published, Part II. with M: aps, price ls. 6d, 


HE REMOTE CAUSE OF EPIDE- 
MIC DISEASES; or the Influence of Volcanic 
Action in the Production of General Pestilences. By 
Joun Parxiy, M.D. Part I. still on sale, price 5s. 
London: Tuomas Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
Now ready, New Edition, price 2s. sewed, 
HE LAW OF NATIONS, by Arcuer 
Porson, Esq.; and DIPLOMACY, by T. Hanr- 
weEtt Horne, B.D. 
London and en 


PARKER and Soy, West Strand. 








RicHarp Grirrin and Co. 


is day is published, es 
HE POSITIV E PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE., Translated and Condensed 
by Harrgier Marrtineav. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 16s. 
London: Jonny Cuarman, 142, Strand. 
WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY. 
HE THEORY OF REASONING. 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
before Literary and Philosophical Societies. 
price 8s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoneMANS. 


WHAT IS, AND WHAT IS NOT, COAL? 
Just published, in quarto, price 7s. 6d. 
HE TORBAN EHILL MINERAL 
CASE: being a reissue of Mr. A. W. LyxE.u’s 
Verbatim Re port of this most important Trial. 
“*A trial that must long exercise a most damaging 
influence upon the interests of science.” — The Chemist. 
“ The Torbanehill mineral trial will be ever memo- 
rable.”—Church of Scotland Magazine. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


MR. MAURICE AND KING’S COLLEGE, 
This day, price One Shilling, 
HE WORD “ETERNAL” and the 
PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED: a Letter 

to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, and 
Principal of King’s College. By F. D. Mavaicx, Chap- 
lain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Cambridge : MacmiLtan and Co.; London: Groner 
Bett, 186, Fleet Street ; Oxford : J. H. Parker. 


I EY. F. D. MAURICE’S MORAL and 
2. TAPHY SICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Part 1. Systems of Philosophy Anterior to the Time of 
Christ. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
2. Philosophy of the First Six Centuries. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
3. Philosophy of the Middle Ages. 
4. Philosophy of the Present Day. 











read 
8vo. 











Shortly. 
In prepara- 


won, 
London and en RIcHaRD Grirrin and Co. 





a ce ls. in board 
BU NDLE OF CROWQU ILLS, 
Lt dropped by Alfred Crowgquill, in his eccentric 
Flights over the Fields of Literature. 
Address to the Public 
Preface 


ALPRED CROWQUILL. 
London : Grorce Rovttepee and Co. Farringdon St. 





ee Ray ay MAS BOOK. 
e ls. in boards, 

HRISTMAS. D AY: How it was Spent 

by Sir Thomas Fograss, T. Snorton, Esq., Jack 
Tripples, and Timothy Poundaweek. With 4 Illustra- 
tions by Puiz. A Book unequalled since Dickens's 
** Christmas Carol.” 
London: Grorce Rovttence and Co. Farringdon St. 


NEW WORKS. 
Wednesday, in feap. 8v 
HE WETH ERBYS— FATHER AND 
SON ; or Sundry Chapters of Indian Expe rience. 
By Jou» Lane. Reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine. 


I 








thick vol. 8vo. 20s, 
MON ‘TGOMERY? S POETICAL 


e WORKS, Collected and revised by the Author. 
{ This day. 


IFE OF ROBE RT "SOUTHEY, LL.D. 


Poet Laureate, &c. By Cuartes T. Browne. 


[ This day. 
emy 8vo. pamphlet, with a Ma E: 
HE ‘PARTI TION OF TURKEY: 
an Indispensable Feature of the Present Political 
Crisis; or a Series of Ideas, the Result of Experience 
= by One who has been long Resident in the East. 
Veritas. 





London: Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 
NOW READY. 





ISCOVERY OF THE SITE OF THE 

DESTROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN, SO- 
DOM AND GOMORRAH. By M. pe Savutcy, Mem- 
ber of the French Institute. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

“ M. de Saulcy’s discovery is one of the most striking 
within the whole range of Biblical antiquity. The dis- 
interment of Nineveh is, as a matter of feeling, a small 
matter compared with the discovery of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. We do not remember to have read anything 
of a more thrilling interest than this portion of M. de 





Saulcy’s volumes, there is something so strangely awful 
in the idea of these living monuments of Divine ven- 

ance yet remaining after six-and-thirty centuries, 
with the actual marks of the instrument of the over- 
throw still visible upon their blasted ruins.”— Guardian. 


IFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, 

and the ZENANA; or Six Years in India. By 

Mrs. H. Corin MAckenzix. In 3 vols. post Svo. 
Sls. 6d. 

“ May be regarded as a fitting companion to the de- 
lightful letters which bear the name of Heber. One of | 
the greatest charms of the book is its perfect genuine- 
ness. It was written on the spot, and while the ob- 
jects were actually in sight or the impressions unaffect- 
edly vivid. This is an immense advantage. The 
authoress describes Indian habits, scenery, and inci- 
dents more attractively than we have seen them fora 
long time.” — Atheneum. 


HE RISE and PROGRESS of the | 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By E. S. Creasy, 
M.A. Author of “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the | 
World.” Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

** This book is well adapted to answer its purpose as 
asummary of constitutional history, or an introduc- 
tion to more elaborate works. Mr. Creasy exhibits | 
originality of view, and presents his facts and opinions 
with clearness and in an attractive manner,”—Spcc- 
tator. - 

HE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES: | 
THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN AND THE TURK. By a British Resident of | 
Twenty Years in the East. Second Edition, in 2 vols. | 
Svo. 28s. | 

“ This is a good book, seasonably published, having 
more particular reference to those Principalities of the 
Danube which, it is supposed, will be the first field of 
combat.”— Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

HE HISTORY OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS. By Samvet Exror. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

“ Written with evident impartiality, research, and an 
originality of thought and expression which deserves 
our highest praise. The style is at all times attractive, 
and frequently conveys sublime truths in almost sub- 
lime expressions— it is eloquent, sustained, and equal. 
This able work is a welcome addition, not only to eccle- 
siastical literature, but to the general stock of ‘ Stand- 
ard Histories.’ "—Morning Herald, 


| Fg PRIVATE JOURNAL, 
KEPT THROUGHOUT the PENINSULAR 
WAR. Now first published from the Original MSS. 


Edited by Sir Georce Laurent, Bart. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

“An unexpected and perfectly unintentional Bos- 
well has posthumously turned up to do justice to the 
Duke’s everyday life, and the minutest details of cam- | 

igning career from 1812 to the close of the war in 

pain. The multiplicity of minor facts and illustrative 
scenes can only be fully estimated by a perusal of the 
book, which will rank alongside Napier’s great military 
record as the best civilian account of the occurrences 
of that memorable episode in modern European his- 
tory.”— Globe. — 
HE ONE PRIM AVAL LANGUAGE. 
Now ready, with Chart, Illustrations, and nu- 
merous Hieroglyphical Inscriptions, Parts I. and II. 
price Two Guineas, (either part may be had separately.) 

PART I.—THE VOICE of ISRAEL from the 
ROCKS of SINAI; or the Sinaitic Inscriptions, Con- 
temporary Records of the Miracles and Wanderings of 
the Exode. 

PART II1.—THE MONUMENTS of EGYPT, and 
their Vestiges of Patriarchal Traditions. By the Rev. | 
Cartes Forster, Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one 
of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. 

“All the rocks at the resting-places throughout | 
the peninsula of Mount Sinai are covered with nu- 
merous inscriptions in unknown characters and lan- 
guages. These inscriptions amount to many thou- } 
sands, and extend over many miles, Certain Jews 
who accompanied a Greek merchant to these rocks in | 
the sixth century, assigned the inscriptions to their 
ancestors, who are supposed to have cut them in the 
rocks while wandering in the desert after their depar- 
ture from Egypt. After laying down the principles 
which have guided him in the interpretation of the in- 
Scriptions, Mr. Forster proceeds to give a translation 
of several of them, confirming, in a wonderful manner, 
the Scriptural account of many of the miracles in the 
Books of Moses.”—Literary Gazette, 


HE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THE POET GRAY. Now first published 

from the Original Manuscripts. Edited by the Rev. 
J. Mrrrorp. Now ready, in 8vo. price 15s. 


HE GREEK AND THE TURK; 
or Powers and Prospects in the Levant. 


J By Eyre 
Evans Crowe. In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 





IGHTS and SHADOWS of ARTIST | 
LIFE and CHARACTER. By James Suirn. In 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 5 
With Anecdotes of Titian, Giotto, Hogarth, Velas- 
quez, Gainsborough, Morland, Rubens, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Fuseli, Cimabue, Copley, Raffaelle, Vandyck, 
Guido, L. da Vine, West, Tintoretto, Ruysdael, Sal- 
Vator Rosa, Prout, le Brun, Wilkie, Michael Angelo, 
&e. &e. &e. 7" 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
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THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES BROOKE. 


On Monday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


31s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RAJAH SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 


Edited by J. C. TEMPLER, Esq. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





NEW WORK ON TURKEY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FRONTIER LANDS.” 


On Tuesday next, in 8vo. 


ANATOLIA; 


THE LAST HOME 


OF THE 


FAITHFUL. 


By the Author of “ The Frontier Lands.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





NEW WORK BY THE BARONESS DE BURY. 


On Tuesday next, in post Svo. 


10s, 6d, 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
Al 
LIFE OF THE PRINCESS PALATINE, 
(PRINCESS OF BOHEMIA.) 
TOGETHER WITH HER CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE GREAT MEN OF HER DAY. 


INCLUDING A MEMOIR OF THE COURT OF 


ENGLAND 


UNDER THE PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 


By the Baroness BLAZE DE BURY, 
Author of “* Germania: its Courts and Camps,” &c. &e. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





On the 10th of December will be published, price 10s, each, strongly bound in cloth, 


VOLUME I. OF THE 
VOLUME I. OF THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and 
NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


A New Pictionary of Unibersal Knowledge, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 
Conducted by Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* A Number of the Cyctoppta is published every Saturday, price 6d.; one week a Number of Groorarny, 
the next a Number of Narurat History; anda Part, price 2s. on the last day of each month, 


London: 


Published by BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 





THEIR RELATION TO 

By Joun Henry Newman, D.D. 

Dublin: James Durry, Wellington Quay. 

Cuartes Dotan, 61, New 
Paternoster Row. 


| Nearly ready, 
5 ba HISTORY OF THE TURKS IN 


CHRISTIANITY. 


London : 
Bond Street, and 22, 


Boun’s Buirisn Ciassics ror DeceMBer. 
{IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, with 
YT svariorum Notes, including, in addition to the 
Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, aud other 
foreign scholars. Edited by an English Churehman. 
In six volumes. Vol. I. price 3s. 6¢ 
Henny UG. Bonn, 4, 9, and 6,; York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Boun’s CiassicAL Liprary ror DeceMBeER, 
USTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, AND 
e EUTROPIUS. Literally translated, with Notes 
and a General Index to the three authors. By the 
Rev. J. 8S. Watson, M.A. Post Svo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5. and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Boun’s STANDARD Library ror DeceMBER. 
| ANUBIAN PROVINCES.— 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF SERVIA, and the 
Servian Revolution. With an Account of the Insur- 
rection in Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. To 
which is added, the SLAVE PROVINCES of TUR- 
KEY, from the French of Cyprien Robert, and other 
recent sources. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 

Garden. 
Boun’s IttusrraTep Lineary ror DecemBER. 

pacromiaL HANDBOOK OF LON- 

DON, comprising its Antiquities, Architecture, 
Arts, Manufacture, Trade, Social, Literary, and Scien- 
tific Institutions, Exhibitions, and Galleries of Art; 
together with some Account of the principal Suburbs 
and most attractive Localities. Illustrated with Two 
Hundred and Five Engravings on Wood, by Branston, 


| 


— | 


“ JOYFUL, JOYFUL SPRING,”— 
e * Passed away to Heaven.” —“ Spring and Sum- 
mer both are Past.”—*‘ Say, my heart, can this be 


Love!” Composed by W. Vincent Wattace. 2s. 
each. These four Songs, within the compass of a 


mezzo soprano voice, are among the best English songs 
that have lately been published. 
Cramer, Beate, and Co. 201, Regent Street. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
64 pages for 2d.; shortly will be published, No. I. of 
T= FAVOURITE; a New Monthl 
Magazine, devoted to the Useful, the Beautiful, 
“\- Entertaining, the Wonderful, the Curious, the Arts 
the ScieHees “ Uiveside — red ° 
London: Parrriper, (9g, and the Progressive. . 
“a. Paternoster Row. 
On the Ist December, with the Magazines, ~ 
| af aba DIARY.—Cheap Reissue. 
‘4 Volume Il. To be completed in Four Monthly 
Volumes, at 6s. each, bound. 
Published for Henny Cotsury, by his Successors, 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


On Saturday, 3d December, a New Edition of the 


AY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
With 100 Illustrations by Brexer Foster and 
Joun GILBERT. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges.......... 
Morocco elegant or antique . 
A, and C, Biacx, Edinburgh. Hovisron and Srone- 
MAN, London, 





Sixth Thousand, (Revised,) price ls. ; (by post, ls. 6d.) 
THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1851; with a De- 
scription of the Machinery and Processes employed to 
obtain the Returns, also an Appendix of Tables of Re- 
ference. By Epwarp Cuesurre, Fellow of the Sta- 
tistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of the Sta- 
tistical Section of the British Association. 
London: Joun W. Panker & Son, 445, West Strand. 





Jewett, and others; and a very large and pl 
Map, engraved by Lowry. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

This volume, of which the former editions were pub- 
lished by Mr. Weale at 9s. eontains above 909 pages, 
and is undoubtedly the cheapest five-shilling volume 
ever produced. 

Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


] OHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS.—Under 

the above title is this day commenced a new 
series, (which has long been in preparation,) uniform 
in size and price with the Standard Library. It will 
comprise full and complete editions of the great authors 
of our literature, including especially those which at 
present exist only in scarce or expensive editions. 





| Among the early volumes will be GIBBON’S DE- 


CLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
with Variorum Notes, comprising not only all those 
given in the original quarto edition, but also the notes 
of Guizot, Wenck, and other foreign editors, as we 
as whatever has been derived from the later researches 
of Niebuhr, Layard, &c. 
Plates, whenever essential as illustrations, will be add- 
ed, on the same plan as the recent edition of Southey’s 
Cowper published in the ‘‘ Standard Library. 

Although it is not deemed expedient to enter ona 
new series under the title of “* British Classics,” to 
enable the Publisher, without further delay, to fruc- 
tify a long cherished scheme, the Standard, Scientific, 
Antiquarian, Illustrated, Classical, Philological, and 
Ecclesiastical Libraries will be continued with undi- 
minished attention. 


A Portrait of the Author and | 


Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden, 





On Wednesday next, in 16mo. price ls. 


N ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN 
p PARIS; or a Peep at the World from a Garret; 
being the Journal of a Happy Man. From the French 
of Emile Souvestre. Forming Part 51 of “* The Tra- 
veller’s Library.” 

The 50th Part, price ls. 
The LOVE STORY from Southey’s “‘ Doctor.” 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Gaeenx, and Lonomans. 





Recently published, price 3s. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. By G. M. Bert, Secretary of the 
London Chartered Bank of Australia. 

* No banker should be without a copy of it; and its 
contents ought to be carefully studied by every person 
engaged in mercantile transactions.” — Neweastle 
Journal, 

“TI recommend the perusal of this little work to all 
Directors and Managers of Joint-Stock Banks.”—J.W. 
Gilbart, Esq. F.R.S, “ Practical Treatise on Banking.” 
Fifth Edition. 

Also, by the same Author, 
HE CURRENCY QUESTION; 
containing an Analysis and Review of the Evi- 
dence on Banks of Issue in 1840, Price 2s. 6d. 


HE COUNTRY BANKS AND THE 

CURRENCY; containing an Analysis and Re- 

view of the Evidence on Banks of Issue in 1841. Price 4s, 
London : Loxemax and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
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A LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Mr. J. HILL BURTON’S HGIS- 
TORY of SCOTLAND, from the REVOLUTION to 
the EXTINCTION of the last JACOBITE INSUR- 
RECTION (1689—1748). 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. 


Il. 


SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES, from the 
CONQUEST to the ACCESSION of HENRY VIII. 
Fifth Edition (1853). 4 vols. 8vo. price 50s. 


Itl. 


CHURCH HISTORY in ENG- 
LAND; ora Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Reformation. 
By the Rev. A. Martineau, M.A. late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 12mo. price 6s. 


Iv. 


The FALL of the ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the last Century of the 
Commonwealth. By the Rev. Cartes MERIVALE, 
B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
12mo. price 7s. 6d, 

v 


De FELICE’S HISTORY of the 
PROTESTANTS of FRANCE, from the Commence- 
ment of the Reformation to the Present Time. Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s sanction and codperation, by 
E. West. 2 vols. post 8yo. price 12s, 


VI 


HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES 
of SARGON and SENNACHERIB: an Inquiry into 
the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies 
—— By Epvwaxrp Srracuey, Esq. 8vo. price 


Vir. 


The Life of WILLIAM LORD 
RUSSELL. By the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russert, 
M.P. Fourth Edition (1853), complete in 1 vol.: with 
Portrait after Sir Perer Lety. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Vill. 


PEACE, WAR, and ADVENTURE : 
being an Autobiographical Memoir of my Laval 
Chesterton, Governor of the Cold Bath Fields Hones sd 


Correction, London. 2 vols. post &v~ «**~ 


1x. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES MOR- 
DAUNT, Earl of PETERBOROUGH and MON- 
MOUTH. With Selections from his Correspondence. 
By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
price 18s, 

x. 


“RISEN FROM THE RANKS”; 


or Conduct versus Caste. By the Rev. Erskine NEALE, 
M.A. Rector of Kirton, Suffolk, Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 


XI. 


ANNALS, ANECDOTES, and LE- 
GENDS: a Chronicle of Life Assurance. By Joun 
Francis, Author of ‘* History of the Bank of England.” 
Post 8vo. price 83. 6d. 


XI. 


An ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. 
By Anna Mary Howirt. 2 vols. post 8vo. price l4s. 
“* So interesting and informing a work from such ap- 
parently slender materials is a rara avis. ‘An Art- 
Student in Munich’ reminds us of Washington Ir- 
ving’s descriptive narratives.” Spectator. 


xr. 


BALLADS from HERODOTUS: 
with an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. J. E. Bop, 
M.A. late Student of Christ Church. 16mo. price 5s. 

** The genius of olassic lore breathes throughout these 
lays of ancient Greece.” John Bull. 


xIv. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, DESCRIPTIVE, 
PHYSICAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL. 
Forming a complete General Gazetteer of the World. 
Svo. 36s.; half-russia, 41s. 


xv. 


The CABINET GAZETTEER. A 
Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World. 
By the Author of “The Cabinet Lawyer.” Uniform 
with Maunder’s popular Treasuries. Fcap. 8vo. Map, 
price 10s, 6d. ; calf lettered, 13s. 


London : 





TO BE PUBLISHED IN 
DECEMBER. 





1 


SPEECHES of the RIGHT 


HON. T. B. MACAULAY, M.P. Corrected by Him- 
self. 8vo. [On December 7th. 


MEMOIRS of the WHIG 


PARTY DURING MY TIME. By Henry Ricuarp 
Lord Hottanp. Edited by his Son, Henry Epwarp 
Lord Hottanp. Vol. II. Post 8vo. 


MOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russeit, M.P. 
Vols. V. and VI. Post 8vo. price 21s. 


4 


LETTERS of RACHEL 


LADY RUSSELL. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished; with a Portrait. 2 vols. post Svo. 


5. 
REMINISCENCES of a 
HUNTSMAN. By the Honourable Grantiey F, 
BerKe.ey. With Illustrations by J. Leecu. 8vo. 
6 


The RIFLE and the HOUND 
in CEYLON. ByS. W. Baker, Esq. With coloured 
Plates and Wood-cuts. 8vo. price l4s. 


TRAVELS in SIBERIA. 


By S. S. Hitt, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map. 


8. 
HISTORY of INDIA under 


the HOUSE of TAIMUR (1526 to 1707.) By Witiiam 
Erskine, Beq. Author of ** Memoirs of the Emperor 
Baber.” Vols. I. and Il. 8vo. 


9. 


SKETCHES of GERMAN 


Lire, ovum we Decay ot the Empire to tue Expulsion 
of the French. Reprinted from the ‘* Edinburgh Re- 
view”; with large Additions. By Mrs. Austin. Post 
8vo. 


3. 
THOMAS MOORE’S ME-| 





10. 


HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE ; 


or the Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. By 
Cc. C. J. Bunsen, D.D. D.C.L. A New Edition, Cor- 
rected, Remodelled, and Extended. 7 vols. 8vo. 


ll. 


A COMMONPLACE BOOK 


of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and FANCIES. By 
Mrs. Jameson. With Etchings and Engravings on 
Wood. Square crown Syo. 


12. 


The LIFE of LUTHER. In 


48 Historical Engravings by Gustav Konic: with Ex- 
planations by Archdeacon Harr. Square crown 8yo, 


13. 


REMAINS, LEGENDARY 
and POETICAL, of JOHN ROBY, Author of “ Tra- 
ditions of Lancashire.” With a Sketch of his Literary 
Life and Character by his Widow. Post 8vo, 


14. 


Tur «) La a Tat ‘ 
CONVERSATIONS on GEO- 
GRAPHY. A Child’s First Introduction to Where he 
Is, What he Is, and What Else there is Besides. By 
the Viscountess Fatmovru (Baroness Le Desrencer.) 
Feap. 8vo. 





15. 


RECORDS of the CHACE, 


and MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED SPORTSMEN. 
By Cecit, Author of “ The Stud Farm.” With 2 Plates 
by B. Hernine, Feap. 8vo. 


16. 
A New and Enlarged Edition 


of HUDSON’S EXECUTOR’S GUIDE: With such 
Directions as are required by the provisions of the 








Succession Duty Act, so far as they relate to Property, 
both Real and Personal, passing under Wills and by 
Intestacy. Feap. 8vo. 


| Adult, and Commercial Schools. 
| Cotenso, D.D. 


NOW READY. 





1. 
LIFE of B. R. HAYDON, Histori- 


cal Painter, from his Autobiography and Journals, 
Edited by Tom Taytor, Esq. Second Edition, with 
Additions, and an Index. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 
3ls. 6d. 

2 


The GREYHOUND: a Treatise on 
the Art of Breeding, Rearing, and Training Grey- 
hounds for Public Running. By STonenence. With 
numerous Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. and a Frontis- 
piece. Square crown 8yo. price One Guinea, 


3. 
LIBRARY EDITION of Sir JAMES 


MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the final Establishment of the 
Restoration. Revised by the Author’s Son. 2 vols, 
8vo. price One Guinea. 

4 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of SPORT 
in GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, and RUSSIA, 
By the Hon. Ferprnanp Sr. Joun. With coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


5 


ve 
Capt. RICHARDSON’S WORK 
on HORSEMANSHIP for the SCHOOL, the ROAD, 
and the FIELD. With a Portrait of Lord Sefton, and 
4 other Line-Engravings. Square crown 8yo. price lis. 


6. 
The SERMON on the MOUNT, 


printed on Silver and Illuminated in the Missal style in 
Gold and Colours. By M. Lere.tie pu Bors-GALtats. 
Square 18mo. price 2ls. boards; or 3ls. 6d. bound in 
morocco, by Haypay. 


‘e 


POEMS. By Marrnew Arnot, 
Author of ‘‘ Poems, by A.” A New Edition, greatly 
altered; more than one-third of the Poems now first 
published. Witha Preface. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


8. 
LETTERS of LAURA D’'AUVERNE. 


By Cuartes Swaty, Author of “The Mind,” “ Eng- 
lish Melodies,” &c. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


9 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of National, 
By the Rev. J. W. 
18mo. price Sixpence. 

*,* Also, price 4d. each, PROGRESSIVE EXAM- 
PLES adapted tothe same. Parts I. IL. and 111.—And 
KEY, One Shilling. 





Just published. 
10. 

New and Cheaper Issue of ROBERT 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. First Collected 
Edition ; with the Autobiographical Prefaces, a 
Portrait, and 19 Plates. 10 vols. feap. 8vo. price 
3s. Gd. each. 


ll. 
The CABINET LAWYER: a Po- 
pular Digest of the LAWS of ENGLAND. Sixteenth 


Edition (1853); with the Statutes and Legal Decisions 
to Hilary Term, 16th and 17th Victoria. Feap. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

*,.* The SUPPLEMENT, comprising the Public 
Acts of the Session 1853, may be had separately, 
price One Shilling. 

12. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S  DIFFI- 
CULTIES at HOME and ABROAD :—1. In regard to 
his Calling—2. In relation to Himself—3. As concern 
ing his Charge—4. About Committees—5. With Pupil 
Teachers—6. Touching Inspectors—7. On the matter 
of Society—8. In prospect of the Future—and 9. Af- 
fecting Personal Relations. Feap. Svo. price 4s. 6d. 


13. 


PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS 
TERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Vol. II. 
Part II. completing the Third Edition of the Work. 
Edited by Dr. A. 8. TAytor and Dr. G. O. Rees, from 
the Notes and Memoranda of the late Dr. Peneita. 
8vo. with Wood-cuts, price 24s. 


of MA- 


M4. 
The INVALID’S OWN BOOK. A 


Collection of Recipes from various Books and various 
Countries. By the Hon. Lady Cus. Feap. 5vo. price 
3s. 6d. 


LoneGMAN, Brown, GReEN, and LOoNGMANS. 
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